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ing, etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance 
and clairaudience, predictions, physical phenomena (such 
as materialization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), 


and in short, all types of mediumistic and metapsychical 
phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication 
of reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, 
from first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. 
Members especially, but also non-members, are asked to 
supply data or to give information where such may be 
obtained. Names connected with phenomena must be sup- 
plied, but on request these will be treated as confidential. 


8. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. 
Contributions of books and periodical] files will be welcomed 
and acknowledged in the JourNaL. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in 
all parts of the country which will co-operate with and 
report to the American Society; and the encouragement of 
qualified individuals disposed to give attention to investiga- 
tion with like co-operation. 
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PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEW YORK SECTION 


The Executive Secretary desires to ad- 
vise readers of the JouRNAL that Member- 
ship in the A. 8. P. R. only does not entitle 
any one to take part in the activities of the 
Section. In order to do so, they must be- 
come members of the Section also. This 
they can do on payment of a further sub- 
scription of Ten Dollars ($10) per annum. 
They will then be qualified to attend Sece- 
tional Lectures and Development Classes, 


and to arrange for sittings with mediums 
employed by the Section or under its aus- 
pices at Hyslop House. 

Alternatively, persons wishing to join 
through the Section can do so by paying a 
total subscription of Fifteen Dollars an- 
nually of which a part amounting to Five 
Dollars is paid over to the A. 8S. P. R. and 
secures its privileges as associate-member, 
with the supply of the monthly JourNat.. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T is with deep regret that we have to re- 

cord the passing of Rev. Lyman Rollins, 

sometime war-chaplain of the 101st In- 
fantry (26th: ‘‘Yankee’’ division) and 
one of the founders of our Vermont and 
New Hampshire Section: a single-minded 
and earnest worker in the field of psychic 
research. As a military chaplain he won 
the respect and love of all those to whom 
he ministered and with whom he became 
associated. His principles were catholic to 
the extent that he recognized as equal the 
claims of men of all christian denomina- 
iions as well as Jews or other alien religion- 
ists, making no distinction in his ministra- 
tions which gave hope and comfort to un- 
told numbers. 

He was a man of conspicuous courage. 
Twelve years ago, on the night of May 30- 
31, 1918 his boys, caught in a gas attack 
and terrific barrage, lost their way among 
the wire entanglements. Rollins removed his 
mask and led them out, but paid the pen- 
alty of exposure to the suffocating gas. He 
returned with the Croix de Guerre and a 
recommendation for the Distinguished 
Service Cross for bravery beyond the eall 
of duty and for a citation in American 
veneral orders for exceptional gallantry 
and service in action. Unfortunately his 
health never was fully rehabilitated; but 
li spite of this drawback he continued his 
work as an episcopal clergyman, finally be- 
coming Rector of Saint Paul’s Church, 
White River, Vt. As a preacher he made 

deep impression, drawing large congre- 
vations of men. He made his home in 
Lebanon, N. H., where, in conjunction with 


Miss Esta Barr—a member of the family 
with whom he resided for many years—he 
gave his spare time to the organization of 


the Vermont and N. H. Section of the 
ASPR. It is largely to his credit that the 


subject has been sympathetically received 
by the Dartmouth College authorities and 
that it has made such headway among pro- 
fessors and students alike that a group for 
research has been formed and laboratory 
work instituted. 

Mr. Rollins was a very sick man when the 
Editor visited Lebanon for his lecture pro- 
gram in the second week of June; but 
there was no immediate apprehension of 
danger. The first intimation of this was 
received by him at the outset of his journey 
to Boston on the 11th of July, in the form 
of a letter written by Miss Barr on the pre- 
vious day. On his arrival at Boston, he 
learned that Mr. Rollins had already passed 
away and that his funeral was to take place 
at Lebanon on Sunday the 13th, to be fol- 
lowed by a ‘‘military funeral and lying-in- 
state’’ at Coneord, N. H., on the Monday. 
Your Editor therefore decided to attend 
both ceremonies as representative of the 
parent Society and New York Section as 
well as a Boston group of friends, and this 
he accordingly did. Jews, Catholies and 
Protestants attended the service at Le- 
banon, and the tokens of appreciation were 
extraordinary. Your Editor accompanied 
the party to Concord and took part in the 
vigil in St. Paul’s Chureh at which mem- 
bers of the N. H. Military Corps kept an 
all-night watch. 
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The sincerest sympathies of our Society 
will be extended to the new Section so 
abruptly deprived of its strong pillar of 
support and in particular to Mr. Rollins’s 
loyal co-adjutor Miss Barr, who nursed 
him through his critical illness. A curious 
circumstance in connection with the time 
of his passing may be worthy of notice. 
To some it may appear as coincidence only, 
but to others it may possess the significance 
of a symbol. The Armistice of 1918 was 
concluded, it will be remembered, at 11h. 
11m. on the 11th of the month. Chaplain 
Rollins passed out at 11h. 11m. on the 
llth of the month into the ‘‘ great silenee’’ 

The death of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
is the subject of a special Obituary article 
in the present issue of our JoURNAL, and 
we will therefore refrain from any lengthy 
notice here. It is already obvious that the 
latent interest in psychical matters among 
the people at large is immensely stimulated 
by the passing of one whose work has con- 
tributed in an eminent degree to provoke 
interest and enquiry on the question of the 
after-life and communication between the 
two worlds. The only fear is lest this in- 
terest be manifested too exclusively on the 
phenomenal side especially in the sphere of 
personal things, and that trivialities of a 
personal nature may overshadow the really 
essential interest of a wider kind which 
we would fain see growing into a true ap- 
preciation of evidential values and a s¢ci- 
entific sense of the principles which underly 
them. 

In particular we would deprecate any 
hasty anticipation that this notable expo- 
nent of spiritualism will make his presence 
known or felt in the seance-room. We are 
justified in the assumption that any evi- 
dential test of his continued identity which 
would be worthy of serious attention might 
take a long time to prepare and that the 
discovery and selection of a suitable me- 
dium for its transmission might easily be 
a matter of years. Especially would we 
warn our readers not to give ready credence 
to any story, however plausible, which may 
emanate from sources where self-advertise- 
ment or other form of personal interest is 
involved. It is already apparent that there 
are likely to be many such announcements. 

* * * * od 

We hear that it is very unlikely that 

Sir Oliver Lodge will visit America either 
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this year or in 1931 for the purpose of 


undertaking any public engagements. The 
English dramatic critic, Mr. Hannen 


Swaffer, was planning to come over shortly, 
but has decided to postpone his visit to a 
rather later time. His interest in psychic 
research is well known. 


* * * * * 


The London 8. P. R. announce that the 
possibility of having the Transactions of 
the Athens Congress printed will depend 
upon the number of copies subscribed for 
and paid for in advance. The price will 
be seven shillings and sixpence per copy 
and subseriptions should be sent without 
delay to the International Secretariat, ¢/o 
The Society for Psychical Research, 31 
Tavistock Square, London W. C. 1. 


* * * * Me 


Mr. Upton Sinelair is to be congratulated 
on having secured from Professor Einstein 
the following expression of opinion upon 
his new book ‘‘Mental Radio’’. Dr. Ein- 
stein says that he has read the book with 
vreat interest and is convinced that it de- 
serves the most earnest attention not only 
of the laity but also of the specialists in 
psychology. ‘‘The results’’ he says ** of the 
telepathy experiments which are carefully 
and plainly deseribed in this book stand 
surely far beyond what an investigator of 
Nature considers to be thinkable; but on 
the other hand, it is not to be thought that 
so conscientious an observer and writer as 
Upton Sinclair should attempt a deliberate 
deception of the reading world. His good 
faith and trustworthiness cannot be 
doubted; and if it should be that the facts, 
set forth with great clearness, do not rest 
upon telepathy but upon some unknown 
hypnotie influence from person to person, 
that also would be of high psychological 
interest.”” In Dr. Einstein’s attitude we 
observe a proper scientific caution and in 
this there is no cause for disappointment. 
The facts are accepted as such in a straight- 
forward way as bona fide whilst theories 
and econelusions are left to take care of 
themselves. Our trouble is not with the 
true men of science who are modest and 
open-minded in proportion to their depth 
of learning. Far otherwise is it with those 
professors who have, on a much narrower 
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foundation of knowledge, already settled ing day by day the last shreds of their 
for themselves the limits of their philosophy once ample ena ts of authority. 
and of what is or 1s not possible within or the excdllent plates sf Se: 
those limits; and who, for their own com- Richard Hodgson, Founder and first Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the American Society, 
tention to anything outside the borders of we are indebted to Mr. A. E. Schaaf of 
their scheme of things, preferring rather to Cleveland, Ohio, who discovered it recently 
- among his files and sent it to the Editor. 
affirm that all such phenomena are delu- = 


We feel sure that the reproduction will be 
sions. Such men represent the old ortho- of jnterest to readers of ‘‘Psvehie Re- 


doxy of material science, and they are los-  search’’. 


fort, are determined to give no heed or at- 


BOOK NOTICES 


LA RICERCA PSYCHICA. (Psychie Research) By EMILIO SERVADIO 


This little volume presents a useful summary of the history of the psychic quest from 
antiquity down to modern times, thro’ the period of Mesmer and Braid, to the genesis of 
spiritualism as a movement in America in 1847 with the mediumship of the Fox sisters, the 
institution of the Dialectical Society, the development in England under the medium Home, 
the spiritistic movement in France under Allan Kardec (Rivail) which took on a religious as- 
pect, and in Germany the work of Kerner and Zollner, and the commencement of experi- 
mental metapsychics associated with the work of Sir William Crookes. Next in the chronicle 
comes the name of Sir William (then Professor) Barrett with the foundation of the Society 
for Psychical Research in London and the branch in America associated with the names of 
Hodgson, James and Royce. The literary and experimental work of Myers and Richet are 
duly accredited, together with the studies in Germany of Schmoll and Dessoir in telepathy. 
The mediumship of Mrs. Piper and Eusapia Palladino receive due notice, and the names of 
the more recent mediums of outstanding character bring the record up to date. A chapter on 
mediumship and the conditions of its scientific investigation follows in which the various 
forms of the mediumistic faculty are examined, and the tendency on the part of many me- 
diums to unconscious fraud discussed. Chapter III deals with the classification of phe- 
nomena, first divided into 13 distinct categories by Crookes, and later defined under other 
heads by Aksakov, Boirac, Maxwell, Richet, and Mackenzie. The purely mental phenomena 
are discussed in Chapter IV, hypnotic clairvoyant, etc.: multiple personality, automatic writ- 
ing, telepathic hallucination and thought-transference. The fundamental work of Osty in 
clairvoyance receives special attention, whilst crystal-vision, rhabdomancy (dowsing) premon- 
iton, and xenoglossy also claim consideration. Chapter V deals with the physical phe- 
nomena and the spiritistic and naturalistic hypotheses are examined, with the tentative unitary 
interpretation of Geley covering all metapsychical phenomena with the general concept of a 
“subconscious being’”’ transcending the limitations of the temporal body and manifesting 
“ideoplastic’”’ power, to which the researches of Driesch and other vitalists appear to give 
support by providing a general justification of the mediumistic phenomena of human life. 

Professor Richet contributes a preface in which he lays stress upon the impartiality of 
the writer and the valuable quality of objectivity in his work. The reader, he says, will find 
here a full and methodical chronicle of the principal documents relating to this “terrible” 


question of occultism, metapsychics, spiritism, parapsychology, or the supra-normal, all given 
with an assured erudition. 


THE TRAILS OF TRUTH. By Jennie O’Hara Pincock. (The Austin Publishing Com- 
pany’, 4522 St. Charles Place, Los Angeles, Cal.) An appreciation of the mediumship of Wil- 


liam Cartheuser. Price, including postage, $2.15. May be obtained at Hyslop House of the 
Secretary of the N. Y. Section, A. S. P. R. 











ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


OBITUARY NOTE 


By Dr. L. 


N Monday, July 7, 
of literature, story 


1930 the world 
telling, happy- 

home living, and the world of Spir- 
itualism lost a leader. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has passed over. 

So many will write obituaries of him in 
general terms that it will be perhaps of 
value for us to write of him in a more per- 
sonal way. 

The Margery Group has lost a tireless 
champion. From the first Sir Arthur’s big 
Celtic heart has appreciated Margery’s 
work and has fought for it whenever chal- 
lenged. 

The Margery Mediumship first appeared 
in May, 1923. At that time Sir Arthur 
was crossing Canada, East bound. A brief 
account of the amazing happenings was 
sent to Sir Arthur on his train. He im- 
mediately wrote not only to us in reply, 
but also to official investigators calling 
their attention to the case. It would seem 
that they failed to realize the opportunity. 

From that time the friendship with which 
Sir Arthur honored us has continued with 
increasing warmth. There has hardly been 
a period of two weeks in seven vears that 
we have not had a letter from him. He has 
entertained Margery and myself every 
year that we have been in London, and from 
first to last there has been a thorough ae- 
cord in common interest between us. We 
both reached the belief in survival, but by 
different roads. 

In December, 1923 we dined with Sir 
Arthur and Lady Doyle. Later in the even- 
ing, at their London home in Buckingham 
Palace Mansions, Margery gave a sitting 
with only the Conan Doyles, Margery and 
myself present. Sir Arthur’s method 
was to let the medium do his best or his 
worst, but do nothing to stop the apparent 
phenomena. The control of Margery which 
he and his lady exercised that night left 
no chance for mimicry of phenomena either 
conscious or sub-conscious. 


R. G. CRANDON 


‘*Walter’’? came through with his inde- 
pendent voice, paid tribute to Sir Arthur’s 
work, saying that all who knew about it 
on Walter’s side appreciated him as one of 
the big forces for good in the world. The 
sitting that night was not planned and it 
was a considerable source of wonder to me 
what Walter, as a physical control, could 
do under the circumstances. After a while 
we heard slight sounds and crackling from 
a mantel-piece six feet away, and shortly, 
when the lights were turned on, we found 
a bunch of flowers from the mantel-piece 
laid in Lady Conan Doyle’s lap. Later 
that evening, Sir Arthur, with his large 
good-humored smile, pointed to an ‘‘origi- 
nal’’ picture of Sherlock Holmes and Mori- 
arty falling off the precipice and said, ** The 
world used to think that I had a 
enough brain!’’ 


keen 


In 1924, came the se-ealled investigation 
of Margery by the ‘‘Scientific American,’”’ 
and that was followed by sittings with a 
group of inexperienced students of the sub 


ject. Concerning these episodes, Sir <Ar- 
thur wrote to the Boston Herald a keen 


analysis showing their absurdity and lack 
of scientific quality. Then there sprung 
up this friendship, so wonderful to me, 
which I shall forever cherish. Nothing 
tired him when we asked him for advice, 
and nothing was too minute for his clear 
mind to see and use in the advance of our 
common interest. 

I spoke at the London 8S. P. R. in 1927. 
In the large audience which honored the 
speaker were Sir Oliver Ledge and Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle. At the end Sir Oliver 
spoke, and then Sir Arthur jumped up say- 
ing, ‘‘I’m glad I came, but I must confess 
that I came here primarily because | 
thought there might be a fight and my Cel- 
tic blood wanted to get in on it!”’ 

In 1928, he invited me to his country 
home at Crowborough and arranged that we 
should meet at his Psychic Bookshop. The 
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shop is situated about midway between 
Westminster Abbey and the Cathedral. 
As we got into the car he pointed out the 
relationship between the two churches and 
the shop, and then he said with a chuckle: 
‘‘Somebody said of my little shop, that it 
was a lighted beacon between two empty 
lanterns !’’ 

At the country home that evening I 
spent four crowded happy hours. This big 
many-sided scholar led me through the 
‘‘magie door’’ into his library and I lis- 
tened to his talk about his book-friends 
and mine. 

Our next meeting was in December, 1929. 
The old warrior, the tired but valiant 
knight, just back from a 7000-mile lecture 
trip through Africa, had started almost at 
onee again over to Copenhagen for a lee- 
ture. He there had an attack of angina 
pectoris, but despite that was carried to 
the platform, gave his lecture as if truly 
inspired and with a loud eloquent voice, 
then collapsed and was carried home. There 
we saw him for the last time in his dear 
London, oppressed with heart-pain and 
more or less breathless, but happy and 
surrounded by hosts of friends. 

One London paper had misquoted me to 
the effect that I was only a student of meta- 
psychics and not a believer in survival. 
Sir Arthur asked me for a statement in 
reply, had me dictate it at onee, and | 
ended it with the statement that I was 
proud to travel cheek to cheek with my dis- 
tinguished good friend, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. He, himself, then called up the 
newspaper and said, ‘‘ Unless this corrected 
statement is published by you tomorrow 
morning, I will see that it is correeted in 
every other paper.’’ It was published. 

Margery then urged upon him what 
seemed to us to be an imperative necessity, 
namely, a recording of his thumbprints on 
paper to be put in someone’s deposit vault 
in London till, if and when a print de- 
clared to be his was made in wax at some 
Margery sitting. Whether he made and 
put away the prints or not we do not yet 
know. If we ever get his print in our eir- 
‘le, the laboratory proof of survival will 
apparently be made for all time.* 

It is stated in the New York press (July 18, 1930) 

it on his visit to America in 1923, Sir Arthur had pre- 
pared for this contingency by visiting the New York 


‘olice Headquarters and allowing the authorities to make 
pies of his fingerprints for their files.—Ed. 


No later than June 3, 1930 he wrote to 
the conservative old ‘‘Thunderer’’ (The 
London Times) about the cross-correspon- 
dence between the Margery Group in Bos- 
ton and Count Bon’s Group in Venice. To 
his amazement the ‘‘Times’’ published it. 
In a late letter to us, dated June 19, 1930, 
he said, ‘‘The ‘Times’ rose to it as you 
saw. ... Walter is truly wonderful. . . 
‘Age cannot wither nor custom stale his 
infinite variety.’ Love to Psyche.’ 

G. C. Ashton-Jonson was one of his see- 
retaries and co-workers and of him Sir 
Arthur was immensely fond. Jonson died 
unexpectedly in January, 1930 and econ- 
cerning it Sir Arthur wrote to us as fol- 
lows :— 

29 Jan., 1930 

‘* Jonson’s death was a sad blow. I hope 
soon to hear from him. 

The people of the 8S. P. R. are perverse 
in their opposition. I seriously think of 
making a frontal attack upon them present- 
ly and trying to split them in two. I think 
I could do it. It seems a duty, as I am 
perhaps the one man who could do it, and 
my fighting days will soon be over. The 
old warriors had a blazing funeral pyle. 
[ will make one as a holocaust of the 
S. P. R. for dear old Jonson, whose last 
letter to me was a splendidly eloquent in- 
dictment of them.’’ 

Of Sherlock Holmes nearly everything 
has been said. We agree with the New 
York World: 

‘The earlier Holmes, the Holmes who 
fiddled, dawdled and doped while some 
International mystery awaited the arrival 
of a certain visitor, was probably the one 
we loved most, rather than the later Holmes 
who brooded and disintegrated under the 
depression of his feud with Moriarty. For 
the charm of Holmes was that he could not 
fail and we all knew it. To see him falter- 
ing, worrying, wondering, was to see a 
character who was very human but who 
was not Holmes.’’ 

Doyle’s grip on the reading public was 
no mystery if we study it. His literary 
quality lay in his ability as a teller of tales. 
He laid a spell on us and if we re-read his 
stories he still lays the spell on us. His 
masterpiece, both in his opinion and that 
of the world, is ‘‘The White Company,’’ a 
tale of the medieval wars in southern Eng- 
land. ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ ‘‘The Three Muske- 
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teers,’’ and ‘‘The White Company’’ belong 
together as marvellous tales of high- 
minded adventure. One of the feudal bar- 
ons in ‘‘The White Company’’ was a Mus- 
grave. A good friend of mine, Dr. Mus- 
grave of Boston, had just had a son born 
to him, and at his request I wrote to Sir 
Arthur asking him to give me the name of 
the most honored and valiant Musgrave in 
all that Sussex family, saying that the doe- 
tor would like to give that name to his 
son. 

Three days after Sir Arthur’s passing 
[ had a last letter from him. In it was 
enclosed a ecard upon which was written, 
in Sir Arthur’s hand: 


“TO LITTLE CHARLES MUSGRAVE, 
THE BEARER OF AN HONOURED 
NAME. 

From 
A. Conan Doyle”’ 

In the letter with it he said :— 

‘*T have ordered a copy of ‘‘The White 
Company’’ and | suggest that when it ar- 
rives you paste this card in it.’’ 

A. C. D. 

Ilere we see the characteristics of the 
vreat man: nothing too small for him to 
do, and do well, for a friend. 

The letter following shows the persistent 
belligerency of the man and is a delightful 
example of his style :— 

**10 Dee. 1929 
Dear Crandon: 

[t is clear that I shall devote my old age 
to drinking butter-milk. I have already 
laid in large stores and with your generous 
gift coming on top of it. However, I will 
put the two boys on to it also, and we will 
see what we can do. I had a long report 
from <Ashton-Jonson who marvels at the 
success of the sitting. We shall love to see 
you and if there is any change in our plans 
[ will send a note to reach you at the Carl- 
ton. 

| have written to the **Evening Stan- 
dard’’ and told them that unless they in- 
sert your letter we shall advertise a contra- 
diction in other papers. That will make 
them take notice. If finally they do not 
do so I presume you would not object to 
your letter appearing in **Light’’ with an 
account of the transaction. 

I do hope the channel will be merciful to 
vou. We should have had a tunnel years 


ago. I reckon that in the war time if we 
had a tunnel, which I have been agitating 
for the last twenty years, we should have 
saved practically a hundred million 
pounds, 

(signed) A. Conan Doyle 


P.S. I hear from Jonson that the results 
were wonderful!’’ 


[ wrote to him once, calling him the 
St. Paul of Spiritualism. To this he re- 
plied: 

‘*As for myself, you put it far too high. 
[ am at best only a zealous middle-man 
passing on other people’s products, but I 
seem to see religious implications very 
clearly and all that they mean to the real 
earnest doubter—one solid point in a 
morass.”’ 

The drawing called ‘‘The Old Horse’ 
here given, was made by Sir Arthur about 
Christmas-time in 1929. It needs no leg- 
end. It is a graphie picture of his ineredi- 
bly active life. 

Arthur Conan Doyle was born in Edin- 
burgh, May 22, 1859. He was educated 
at Stonyhurst and at Edinburgh Universi- 
ty. He was M.D. and L.L.D. of Edin- 
burgh University, Knight of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and was created a Knight Bach- 
clor by the King in 1902, for services to 
the Empire. A list of his writings and ac- 
tivities fills three-quarters of a column in 
‘‘Who’s Who.’’ No one had a fuller life. 
He seemed to be driven by inspiration. 

Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, Editor of the 
American S. P. R. JourNAL ‘‘Psycuic RE- 
SEARCH,’’ one who appreciates Sir Arthur’s 
great qualities, makes the following com- 
ment: 

‘‘Sir Arthur was eminently the great 
plowman in our field of work. From the 
very forcefulness of his work and the en- 
thusiasm of his faith in its verity, he was 
prone to pay little heed to those principles 
of scientific discrimination and_ critical 
watehfulness which are held as vital to the 
work of psychical research. Hence, be- 
yond that measure of respect and sympathy 
which would be the universal tribute ac- 
corded to him and the recognition of his 
great utility as an advocate and publicist, 
his activities would be recognized as lying 
in a great measure outside the scope of 
philosophie inquiry for which the official 
societies stand. For this reason the rela- 
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tion between himself and the American 
Society for Psychical Research would be 
based on a cordial and friendly apprecia- 
tion rather than on any intimacy of work. 

‘With Sir Arthur, belief in the contin- 
uity of human life and intercourse with 
the other world was a religion, and his 
fervent spirit would scarcely tolerate 
another view. Spiritualism was, for him, 
the great tree of which all the notable 
world-religions were but the branches. His 
experience led him to some extent to ‘ prove 
all things and hold fast that which is true,’ 
but the scientific method he probably never 
_grasped in its entirety; and his life-long 
training as a writer of romantie fiction in- 
evitably created in him an imaginative men- 
tality liable to unfit him as a recorder of 
statistical fact or as an assayer of eviden- 
tial values. But when all is said and done, 
his work was essential in its own sphere 
and its conscientious thoroughness cannot 
be denied.”’ 

Doyle would be always the first to de- 
clare that he was not a psychical research- 
er and that his attitude was that of a prop- 
agandist. He believed that organized re- 
ligion was losing its grip on the world, 
that faith was no longer strong enough to 
carry on, and that something new and 
vital must be had to bring the chureh back 
to its place as an authority and guide. 
This tonie was to be found in the universal 
acceptance of the survival of the individual 
beyond death. Hge_felt that if this belief 
were real,—were more fhan a mere reciting 
of a credo men would begin to get a 
glimpse of the meaning of the universe and 
of the progressive life. He pointed out 
that the one thing common to all the 
great religions of the world was the be- 
lief in progressive survival, and that in 
this common thought there was a corner- 
stone for the final universal church. 

Doyle lays a heavy hand on those who 
refuse to give psychic phenomena what he 
believes to be a fair amount of credence. 
He sees in these the hope of a world beset 
by a multitude of conflicting religious 
creeds and says that the ultimate goal of 
spiritualism is to afford a shelter for those 
weary and oppressed by doubts. 

‘*T consider all this work of experimental 
psychic research, though very useful and 
necessary, to be a sort of supermaterialism 
which may approach but does not touch 
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the heart of the subject,’’ he said, in a 
paper. ‘‘That heart is, in my opinion, a 
purely religious one. The ultimate aim of 
the whole movement is to afford earnest 
minds in this age of doubt and stress some 
method of gaining a knowledge of our 
duties and our destiny which shall be dis- 
sociated from outworn observances and 
conflicting faith so that by actual contact 
with intelligences which are now above our 
own, we may pick our path more easily 
amid the morass of religion. The ultimate 
result will be the union of science and re- 
ligion and such an inerease of inspired 
knowledge as will lift humanity to a higher 
plane and send it re-assured and com- 
forted upon its further journey into the un- 
known. ’”’ 

One of the great obstacles to this, he 
said, was that science and the brilliant de- 
stroyers of the last of medievalism, such as 
Hume, Gibbon, Thomas Paine and Voltaire, 
had swung the pendulum so far from the 
throttling hand of supernaturalism ‘‘that 
not only did the unreasonable dogmas and 
ceremonies suffer but the very idea of in- 
visible things communicating with or tak- 
ing an interest in our human life became a 
fairy tale. Reformers wrought more than 
they planned. 

‘‘But meanwhile a separate line of 
thought and experience had always ex- 
isted, undisturbed by the waxing flood of 
materialism. It was the belief in the un- 
seen, depending not upon faith but upon 
happenings that were inexplicable save 
upon the supposition of intelligence, high or 
low, apart from ourself. There was the 
incessant rumor of ghosts and visions, the 
curious experiences of mystics, the phe- 
nomena of medieval witcheraft; such defi- 
nite hauntings as those recorded in the 
house of John Wesley, the inexplicable mir- 
acles of the saints. All these combined 
presented a formidable body of evidence 
radically opposed to the conclusions of the 
materialists, but these were vague. 

‘*Suddenly, in the inexplicable way in 
which providence works, they all concen- 
trated and challenged the attention of the 
world in a house in the north of New York 
State. It was strange and rather sordid, 
but so was, for that matter, a carpenter’s 
son in a manger. 

‘*PDivine values are not as 
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was to be shifted from East to West, from 
the Jew to the Anglo-Saxon. It is true 
that America was and is unaware of the 
vital change, but it is also true that 
Palestine has never been a_ Christian 
country.’”’ 

In the preface of his last book, ‘‘The 
Ldge of the Unknown,’’ Doyle unconscious- 
ly writes his autobiography. ‘‘There is a 
passage in that charming book, The Bridge 
of San Lws Rey, which runs as follows: 
‘She was one of those persons who allowed 
their lives to be gnawed away because they 
have fallen in love with an idea several 
centuries before its appointed appearance 
in the history of civilization. She hurled 
herself against the obstinacy of her time.’ 
Possibly we have allowed some of our lives 
to be gnawed away in what, for the mo- 
ment, seemed a vain and thankless quest. 
Only the future ean show whether the sac- 
rifice was worth it. Personally I think it 
was. Among the various chords which are 


struck in this little book there may be some 
to which the mind of the reader will re- 
spond, which may entice him also in the 
search for the Holy Grail.’’ 

The physical body of Arthur Conan 
Doyle was laid away in the garden of his 
home in his beloved Sussex, a few yards 
from his outdoor study. The burial was 
informal and with no chureh ritual. 

July 7, 1930, the day of his going over, 
the Margery Group held a séanee, and, for 
the first time in over three years, Walter 
did not come through. A perfectly reason- 
able (not evidential) explanation was given 
by Mark, one of Walter’s helpers, who 
manifested himself at this sitting. He 
said, in effect: ‘‘ Walter is busy as one of 
a reception committee to a great Spirit, 
newly arrived.’’ 

And so he has passed for a time, serving 
in a new sphere, we have no doubt, and im- 
mortal in our hearts, we are sure. 


WAS HE DEAD? 


Mrs. Marion $8. Claney of Detroit sends 
us the following case with the attestation of 
a sister of the percipient. 

‘*Several vears ago a cousin of mine was 
living in a small mining town in the 
mining district of northern Michigan. 
An epidemic of typhoid fever broke 
out and Stephen was one of those 
stricken. The hotel where he was staying 
was ill-adapted for the care of the sick, 
so he was removed to a private house—one 
he had never been in. .There were two 
‘‘wings’’ to the house, each with its out- 
side entrance. Stephen was carried into 
one, the family owning the house occupy- 
ing the other. 

His condition became most alarming and 
critical, he becoming deaf, so that for days 
he could hear nothing. During this time, 
the woman living in the other wing was 
stricken by the same disease and died. 
Nothing of these circumstances was men- 
tioned in my cousin’s room, and even if 
they had been mentioned he could not have 
heard or understood, as he was too ill. 

At this time, Stephen passed into an un- 
conscious condition and the doctor pro- 


nounced him dead. But after perhaps half 
an hour had elapsed, he regained heart ac- 
tion. During this state of ‘‘death’’, the 
funeral of the woman who had died in the 
house was being held. 

After some days, when Stephen had re- 
gained his hearing and was able to talk, he 
said to his brother: ‘‘ Mrs. X............ died of 
the fever, 1 am so sorry.’’ ‘‘Why, how do 
you know that?’’ said his brother: ‘‘ Who 
told you?’’ ‘‘No one has told me’’ Stephen 
replied, ‘‘but I attended the funeral.’’ 
He then proceeded minutely to deseribe the 
funeral service, stating where the mourners 
sat, what hymns were sung, and what the 
minister had said. His description tallied 
exactly with the cireumstaneces. No one has 
been able to explain this experience. Was 
he dead ?’’ 

Mrs. W. J. Largen of Hadlyme, Conn., 
corroborates Mrs. Claney’s narrative in the 
following terms. 

‘“The article ‘Was he dead,’ written by 
Mrs. James Clancy I know to be absolutely 
true as the man who had the strange ex- 
perience was one of my brothers. 

(Mrs.) W. J. Largen. 











BEYOND PHYSICS 


A Review or Sir OLIVER Loper’s New Boox* 


By FREDERICK BuieH Bonp 


T would seem compatible with a sane 

and reasonable philosophy of things to 

consider the physical universe as a 
Field of Experiment in the progressive 
embodiment of ideals already subsisting in 
a certain degree of definition in the sub- 
jective world of Mind; but which are in 
process of further perfectibility through 
the renewal of a cosmic process that is tend- 
ing to bring them to a yet higher point of 
realization through an increasing penetra- 
tion of the conscious principle and the ae- 
quisition by that principle of a greater 
power of physical control. 

Matter both in its higher and its lower 
organization would then possess for the 
thinker the status increasingly accorded it 
by the physical scientist, namely, as a sym- 
bolic manifestation of Idea in the process 
of striving for self-expression, towards an 
ultimate mutual adjustment of the innum- 
erable conflicting energies which are seek- 
ing to formulate themselves in a more per- 
feet degree. 

To the biologist, as also to the astrono- 
mer, the contemplation of the mere mecha- 
nism would engender a frame of mind in 
which mechanism alone would be the salient 
fact and the self-determining factor of 
Formative Will as an ‘‘imponderable’’ act- 
ing upon the ponderable would be less easy 
to conceive of. A too exclusive application 
of the mind’s attention to the outward as- 
pect of things does, as we know, lead to a 
mechanistic view of nature which has a 
strong hold upon materialistic thinkers in 
spite of the fact that it never can explain 
either Life and its phenomena of growth 
and nutrition on the one hand, or Thought 
and the operation of Idea on the other. 

What then we have to do is to train our- 
selves to contemplate Nature and the natur- 
al world as the symbol of a process; as a 
Becoming and not as a Being of fixed and 
eternal status. And of this process of be- 
coming, we are now learning the most ele- 
mentary lessons in the study of physical 


evolution and its varied applications to liv- 
ing organisms. But here again we must be 
careful lest our intentness of study of the 
physical side does not give us a lop-sided 
concept of what evolution means. There is 
the converse aspect of evolution which may 
be termed Involution: the two processes or 
the two aspects of the one great process 
being Evolution of Form and Involution of 
Idea. Life and Mind are perpetually en- 
tering into the arena of physical things and 
promoting change. Idea, perpetually seek- 
ing and demanding fuller and fuller self- 
expression in material embodiment, im- 
prisons its energies therein and involves its 
powers in increasing degree as the process 
goes on. To amorphous matter it gives form 
and symmetry, with animation as the 
crown of the work. But reciprocally it is 
receiving a new definiteness of ideal; and 
the crystallization of its energies in mate- 
rial form would suggest a corresponding 
advance in the organization of Idea itself. 
The links are drawn closer together from 
both sides and the tendency is towards a 
far-off goal in which Mind, the Subjective, 
and Matter, the Objective, will tend to be- 
come one in a universe illuminated by in- 
telligent will and subservient in the final 
degree to the motions of Thought. 

The great present task of psychic and 
metapsychie science is to discover if pos- 
sible the links between the causal activity 
of Will and Idea on the one hand and the 
mechanisms of chemistry and of the natural 
order of things generally on the other. To 
this quest our Merlin, Sir Oliver Lodge, has 
bent his efforts, ‘‘ following the gleam’’ as 
did the wizard of romance. 

In his new book ‘‘ Beyond Physies’’* Sir 
Oliver Lodge essays a survey and attempted 
extension of the modern science of physics 
towards the boundary at which it touches 





***Beyond Physics” or the Idealisation of Mechanism be- 
ing a survey and attempted extension of Modern Physics 
in a philosophical and psychical direction. London. 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, W. C. 
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the psychical region. He draws the atten- 
tion of his readers to the inadequacy of a 
view which would seek to involve the phe- 
nomena of consciousness in the working of 
the physical machinery of the universe 
‘‘as a fruit of the behavior of complex 
moleeules.’’ According to his view, the 
proper field of science is the study of things 
which can be weighed and measured, and 
about which we can lay down quantitative 
laws. ‘‘It is hoped’’ he says ‘‘that as sci- 
ence progresses we shall more and more be 
able to reduce everything to a mechanical 
and inevitable sequence, representing the 
action of one material body upon another, 
after the fashion of the Newtonian system 
of astronomy.’’ In other words, the science 
of physics is the study of effects, pure and 
simple and does not involve the causal ele- 
ments of life and mind, since neither of 
these are products of any physical inter- 
actions. ‘‘We have gradually found’’ he 
says ‘‘that we cannot make a working model 
even of the ether: we certainly cannot make 
a model of a thinking and planning live 
thing. Those who attempt it probably hold 
that cause and effect are out of date and 
ought to be replaced by a mere perception 
of sequence. For although the fact 
of evolution is admitted by all, it can be 
argued that all that we really observe is 
change, automatic and inevitable adjust- 
ment to environment, without any neces- 
sary increase in value.’’ So the physicist 
is doing good work in his own realm, and 
so long as he does not seek to import into 
his mechanical system the things which do 
not come into the category of mechanism, 
he is inereasing knowledge usefully within 
the limitations of his field of study. Such 
men have made great progress in their de- 
partment. But they ‘‘are apt to consider 
a more idealistic view as illegitimate and 
unscientifie.’’ ‘‘On the other hand, those 
who are impressed with the mental or ideal- 
istic foundation of the universe find it hard 
to realize how life and mind have entered 
into relation with matter, or what the ma- 
terialistie and essentially mechanical sys- 
tem really means from the mental point of 
view.’’ ‘‘The great natural philosophers 
from Newton downwards have not been sat- 
isfied with the merely objective or mech- 
anistic view. They felt instinctively that 
it was not the whole truth and that there 
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were deeper and higher modes of regard- 
ing existence.’’ 

The problem of the inerease of values, 
which physical evolution seems to show, but 
which is not be accounted for as a mechani- 
cal outcome, troubles the mind of the mech- 
anistic philosopher. ‘‘ Evolutionists—how- 
ever much they may discard the idea of 
growing value and of teleology and entele- 
chy, can hardly fail to recognize that there 
is not only.change but improvement.’’ And 
meanwhile, the origin of species remains 
au unsolved problem. ‘‘How variations 
arose and what makes them heritable; 
whether adaptation can be secured by ef- 
forts of the individual, and whether there 
is any guiding principle underlying the 
whole process, are questions still unan- 
swered. To advance at all, to emerge from 
blank and fruitless scepticism, to proceed 
in the absence of certain knowledge, re- 
quires some act of faith—faith in the grow- 
ing value of existence as such, in the power 
of the human mind to appreciate real 
truth, and in the value of experience as a 
guide to reality.’’ This experience includes 
not only the direct evidences of the senses, 
but of mental processes and states as well 
and covers the ground of those researches 
made by the author into psychic and psy- 
cho-physical phenomena. On the basis of 
these, he makes his incipient attempt to 
unify physics and psychies, and towards 
this unification he desires to emphasize the 
importance of that universal connecting me- 
dium, the ether of space as a ‘‘substanee 
or sub-stantial entity’’ which will ultimate- 
lv be found to be of the first importance 
both in science and in philosophy :—the 
instrument of unification between mecha- 
nism on the one hand and spiritual guid- 
ance on the other.’’ 

Sir Oliver argues (p. 20) that as a sub- 
stance of universal prevalence (as in phy- 
sics it appears to be) the ether may be the 
real vehicle of mind and spirit: and that 
if so, then it must achieve its end by the 
process of what we call Incarnation, by 
which the undifferentiated mind develops 
into separate personality, using the parti- 
cles of matter to partition itself into free 
and independent units with a growing in- 
dividuality of their own and so by their 
personal development enhancing the value 
of the whole. But between Mind and Mat- 
ter there must be supposed a nexus of an 
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omnipresent and subtle kind. Mind always 
seems to require a physical vehicle—though 
not necessarily a material one. But his idea 
appears to be that the materiality of the 
vehicle would be proportionate to the de- 
gree of differentiation or individualization 
of the units of mind, and this would be 
analogous to the degree of continuity of 
structure in its symbol—Matter. The solu- 
tion of the problem will, he feels, be found, 
not in a study of matter alone, nor of mind 
alone, nor of both these together, without 
the presence of an intermediary third. 


RELATION OF MATTER TO LIFE AND 
MIND. 


The view of Kant is quoted to the effect 
that the body would be regarded not as 
the cause of thought, but merely its re- 
strictive condition, as promotive of the sen- 
suous and animal, and as but a hindrance 
to the pure and spiritual life. But between 
life and mind Sir Oliver would not pro- 
pose to draw any radical distinction: life 
he would regard as the rudiment of mind, 
and mind as its conscious part—a difference 
of development only of the same essential 
entity. It is only through primitive 
experience that we have become consciously 
acquainted with matter; and matter itself 
is an inference based upon our sensations 
whilst life and mind objectively regarded 
are further inferences developed indirectly 
from the same plus a large mental contri- 
bution. The poet or musician requires ma- 
terial symbols or instruments in order to 
express his ideas, and although the ideas 
themselves do not belong to the material 
world he is bound to make them interact 
with matter before others can perceive or 
realize them. What is incorporated in 
matter is not the idea itself but a material 
representation of it which suffices to evoke 
similar ideas in other minds capable of ap- 
preciating them. ‘‘A printer’s font is a 
receptacle of potential sense, but a mental 
operation must accompany the sorting- 
out.’ Similarly as regards the vitality and 
specific potencies of growth in a seed. No 
examination of the germ will explain these. 
Associated with, or incorporated in it is 
something which not only enables it to ac- 
crete into its own structure otherwise alien 
material, but which also exercises specific 
control over the material, building it up 
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into definite localized forms of specific type 
—a type which does not depend upon the 
matertal but is entirely dependent upon 
the indwelling specific essence of which the 
material is only the vehicle and demon- 
stration (symbol). Chemists have synthe- 
tically built many of the complex and un- 
stable substances derived from living or- 
gvanisms, but how the first living substance 
(protoplasm) came into being is still a 
mystery. Vital functions are not natural 
to inert matter: they must be due to the 
interaction of something which is not mat- 
ter but which utilizes matter for its mani- 
festation. But the evolution of live crea- 
tures from inorganic material must be re- 
garded as inevitable from our knowledge 
of the past status of this globe, and what 
happened at the remote era of the first gen- 
esis of life may be going on in the present 
and may possibly be understood and con- 
trolled and humanly managed in the fu- 
ture. There is an analogy to the vital pro- 
cesses in the phenomenon of magnetism, 
which appears when an electric charge 
emerges from the static condition to one of 
motion. Certain molecular currents are 
venerated which when marshalled or or- 
dered in a symmetric manner, show the phe- 
nomenon of magnetism. But in the process 
of de-magnetization, there is no cessation of 
the electronic movements: they merely re- 
vert to some habitual arrangement of their 
relative motions in which they cease to 
produce any perceptible external effeet on 
other bodies. So magnetization of particles 
is like the drilling of an army corps. And 
the whole neighborhood is filled with mag- 
netic lines of force. ‘‘But the magnetism 
has not been generated: it has only been 
made manifest.’’ We speak of generating 
sound or light: but all we do is to cause 
special states of motion in things already 
existing. We do not know how to bring 
electricity into being, but we can generate 
its currents and control them, thereby pro- 
ducing magnetism in unlimited quantity. 
In the same way, suitable conditions may 
be supplied for the manifestation of life; 
but life itself is not explained by these con- 
ditions and we know of no life except 
through the ageney of antecedent life. Like 
magnetism it seems illimitable in amount 
and to Sir Oliver Lodge it seems something 
pre-existing in the ether (p. 40) which is 
able to enter into relation with matter and 
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to endure that connexion for a time, then 
departing whence it came. 


MATTER AND ETHER. 


The universe contains certain non-ma- 
terial things such as light, electricity, ete., 
which are certainly physical. To these our 
author would add gravitation and cohesion, 
due to properties of what we call vacuum 
(space or ether). It is ether which holds 
together the masses of matter and it is sus- 
ceptible of a periodicity analogous to vi- 
bration, is responsible for all potential en- 
ergy and is continually interchanging en- 
ergy with matter. He postulates the ether 
of space as a continuous substance far more 
substantial than any form of matter. It 
seems analogous to a perfect incompressible 
fluid in a violent state of minute cireu- 
latory motion, spinning in vortices with the 
velocity of light. This velocity appears to 
be a fundamental constant in nature. This 
velocity implies the idea of time; and to 
his mind, space and time seem likely to be 
also physical realities as well as mental 
concepts based on experience and gener- 
alized from experience like the ideas of 
foree and energy. His speculation is that 
this boundless ether, full as it is of energy, 
is impregnated with something that may be 
called Life and Mind in excelsis; that it is 
the home of the ideal and supernal and that 
all the life and mind of which we are con- 
scious is but an infinitesimal or residual 
fraction of this majestic reality. Thus in 
the view of Sir Oliver Lodge, the Ether is 
the vehicle of the Supreme Mind and its 
physical instrument. And for this he would 
suggest that the word ‘‘Spirit’’ is the bet- 
ter term, in that it permeates and suffuses 
everything and controls, sustains and is 
commingled with the visible and tangible 
frame of things. 

In relation to Matter and to material 
things and events, therefore, the ether holds 
and conveys the causative influences which 
work upon the mechanical routine to ere- 
ate new values by superaddition. Logieal- 
ly then, the ether is the ‘‘ cosmic reservoir’’ 
of mind, memory, and personality, ‘‘ whence 
individualized fragments can from time to 
time be drawn, as from a store of raw ma- 
terial.’’ It is the vehicle of the Universal 
Spirit. Sir Oliver illustrates the indi- 
vidualizing of unitary parts of this Uni- 
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versal Spirit by a typical reference to the 
phenomenon of the vortex or whirling cen- 
ter of motion which is capable of travelling 
in space without loss of form.* Reference 
is made by him to the two kinds of locomo- 
tive particles known to physical scientists, 
the electron and the proton. The first of 
these is a hollow focus of potential energy 
in a region of strain in the general field, 
whose production is a mark of great ener- 
gy in that region. The second, which nec- 
essarily accompanies the first, is the nucleus 
of greater condensation, called the proton. 
This appears to be extra solid and substan- 
tial and it is also surrounded by a field of 
strain. Protons and electrons are mutual- 
ly attracted and tend to combine into atom- 
ic systems, or molecules, which agglomerate 
in the larger masses visible to us. Such are 
the spiral nebulae of astronomy. The cos- 
mic process of planet formation is briefly 
summarized, and then comes into view the 
incredible thing—'‘ only credible because it 
must have actually happened’’—that the 
localized groups of matter-particles become 
able to receive and ineorporate some of the 
previously unidentified hfe and mind of 
which the general ether is full. ‘‘ Life thus 
associated with individual particles becomes 
itself an individual, isolated from and, so 
to speak, forgetting its previously unidenti- 
fied existence. . Gradually, and through 
long stages, some of the life develops into 
mind; or rather, mind itself becomes in- 
dividualized and inearnate in the most 
highly developed of the organisms; and 
thus begins the reign of individual con- 
sciousness. The development of sciences 
which seek to understand the whole pro- 
cess now begins. That is where 
we are now: we little know what is ahead, 
or to what it is all leading.’’ ‘‘Some will 
say that the process is a self-acting one, 
due to the agglomeration and complexity 
of matter. They may go on to say that 
the ether does not exist, and that the idea 
of any life or mind persisting out of as- 
sociation with a material organism is an 
absurdity. They do not see that the really 
strange problem is how life and mind came 
into association with matter at all: they 
will not entertain the notion that they 
themselves are incarnations of a persistent 
immaterial entity for a brief period’’ 


*Of which a column of dust on 


the high road on a 
summer day provides a homely 


illustration.—Ed. 
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(pp. 53-55). He concludes that mere sur- 
vival or continuity of existence must, if 
regarded from the right point of view, be 
admitted as inevitable; the only question, 
‘ationally speaking, being as to individual 
survival, and this must be answered by a 
scrutiny of faets. His own conclusion, 
based upon the facts he has found, is that 
Personality (when it exists) including 
Character and Memory, is certainly a per- 
sistent reality. This he claims to have 
reached by direct and simple experience as 
an elementary deduction from the same. 

Sir Oliver devotes his third chapter to 
a discussion of the nature of matter and 
radiation, giving a survey of physical the- 
ories and a statement of the ultra-modern 
views as to wave-dynamics and wave-me- 
chanies. In the succeeding chapter he ad- 
dresses the philosophers on the subject of 
an attempt to find a permanent basis of a 
physical nature for life and mind. This 
is an expansion of an address given to the 
British Institute of Philosophical Studies 
in July, 1929. He quotes Eddington as 
preferring (like himself) to restrict the 
science of physics to a eyele of operations 
complete in itself without the intrusion of 
the more immediately apprehensible facui- 
ties of man; thus associating consciousness 
and its phenomena with a background un- 
touched in the physical survey of the world. 
This leaves the work and method of science 
unhindered, and reserves a wide field of re- 
search for its advancement. The work of 
science is always ‘‘quantitative’’ and ean 
be dealt with mathematically. But beyond 
our physical and metrical apprehensions 
he would admit our aesthetie and religious 
convictions and intuitions as equally real, 
equally valid, and still more comprehen- 
sive: not merely a colorless deduction from, 
or an extension of, our physical process, 
but something approached from a different 
side altogether. We all possess certain 
inner convictions—intuitions—to which we 
should not deny validity, but should rather 
recognize their function as an essential part 
of our nature. Were we to base our 
religious convictions and our sense of free- 
will on the discoveries of modern science, 
we might be led ‘‘to the preposterous con- 
clusion that religion first became possible 
for a reasonable scientifie man about the 
vear 1927.’’ 
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Lodge is tempted to go further than Ed- 
dington, since he has the added support of 
his psychical investigations, which form no 
part of Eddington’s scheme. The evidences 
afforded by these, he would incorporate 
with physics, seeking to show a connexion 
between physies widely interpreted and the 
region beyond physics. The year 1927, 
above alluded to, marks the epoch which 
has witnessed what seems to be the final 
overthrow of the doctrine of strict causal- 
ity in the physical realm, and the opening 
of a fresh avenue towards Indeterminism 
and Free Will. But the new theories are 
yet in the making. The motions of the 
electrons are chaotic and in themselves in- 
ealeulable, but behind them all, there is 
a ‘‘quantum H’”’ which regulates each 
change with mathematical precision. So 
says Eddington. The changes in atomic 
states depicted as electronic motion, is 
something quite unconnected with anything 
we know as physical movement in space. 
‘*Something unknown is doing—we don’t 
know what—that is what our theory 
amounts to.’’ 

Whitehead, the author of ‘*Science and 
the Modern World’’ would extend the 
methods of science further than Eddington. 
His view of the universe is that of an or- 
ganism of a sort, with attributes akin to 
those of life as we know it. Yet his views 
are based mainly upon mathematical phy- 
sies. Dr. Charles Myers speaks in like man- 
ner for experimental psychology, saying 
that physical theory is fast abandoning its 
former notions of substance and absolute- 
Mechanical determinism is limited. 

‘‘The onee striking characteristics dis- 
tinguishing Matter from Mind are fading 
rapidly. Mind appears to be no more un- 
substantial than Matter; Matter to be no 
more predictable than Mind. To account for 
Evolution, the history and conduct of the 
Universe or of any organized individual 
within the Universe, whether relating to 
Mind, Life, or Matter, not only mechanical 
principles but also a certain adapting, se- 
lecting, guiding activity must ultimately 
be included among the First Principles of 
Secience.’’ As early as 1843 J. J. Water- 
ston, whose work as a physicist is spoken of 
as admirable, expressed the view that the 
phenomena of Mind would one day be em- 
ployed to throw light upon the phenomena 
of Matter, through some organizing power 


hess. 
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to which he gave the name of ‘‘molecular 
adaptation.’’ It is to this power of organi- 
zation rather than the elaboration of prod- 
ucts that our foremost physicists are now 
turning their attention. This power of 
organization throvgh the act of living en- 
tities postulates a time at which either 
those entities were created in a state of high 
organization or else that ‘‘ pre-existing en- 
tities were endowed with that organization 
which they have been squandering ever 
since.’’ This is Eddington’s remark, and 
he proceeds to say ‘‘ Moreover, this organ- 
ization is admittedly the antithesis of 
chanee. It is something which could not 
occur fortuitously.’”’ 

[t is interesting to note how these ideas 
of a totality in the universe which includes 
a supra-material organizing power is be- 
ginning to penetrate the thoughts of our 
men of science in so many different depart- 
ments of enquiry. Sir Oliver mentions the 
work of General Smuts, the Gifford Lee- 
tures of Dr. J. S. Haldane, and the con- 
tent of Dr. MeDougall’s ‘‘ Body and Mind,’’ 
pointing out that their thought is converg- 
ing on the idea of a guiding principle, an 
organizing power, predicating some kind of 
mental activity, some rational and pre-de- 
termining influence, not only in the works 
of man (where it is conspicuous) but in the 
works of nature too. ‘‘I fully expect’’ says 
Sir Oliver “‘that this guiding power, 
whether we eall it life or mind or entelechy 
or what not has physical mechanism 
associated with it and that it is through its 
concealed physical mechanism that it is able 
to operate on the sensible and tangible 
world of atoms and electrons.’’ 

Space is given to a discussion of the 
mathematical methods by which modern 
physics symbolizes its conelusions. The 
terms are abstract in character, and would 
convey nothing tangible to the mind which 
needs some more pictorial symbol. Alge- 
braic formulae are ‘‘ caviare to the general”’ 
and will have no place in this review, 
though Sir Oliver gives some instances of 
those which may be regarded as funda- 
mental. (See p. 95 (Ch. IV) and also Ch. V. 
(pp. 115-140) in which the physical prop- 
erties of group-waves are discussed at some 
length.) To understand the genesis of con- 
crete forms one must be familiar with the 
phenomenon of the group-wave, which is 
the combination of several vibratory ele- 
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ments of differing but related periods, 
rather like harmonic combinations of 
musical tones. Just as in music, the union 
of different vibrations will create over- and 
under-tones causing the phenomenon of 
‘*beats’’ and intervals of silence, so the far 
more subtle etheric undulations will give 
rise to alternate states of condensation and 
rarefaction (or tension), and this process 
may focus the etheric energies about certain 
points of convergence creative of physical 
qualities, and form results. The old ex- 
periments of Chladni with sand sprinkled 
on vibrating plates may be illustrative of 
the principle. These can be looked up in 
any physies textbook. The production of 
flower-like forms through the vibratory 
power of the human voice is another 
example. All depends upon the registra- 
tion in some inert material of the interac- 
tion of wave-energies. But the forms 
themselves have no energy: they are static. 
The philosophic problem is how such 
etheric wave-forms without energy in them- 
selves can be guided and controlled. To 
this problem our author devotes his sixth 
chapter. In his seventh, he discusses the 
influence of organization. In the ether, the 
group-waves have a slower rate of travel 
than the light-waves possess, but there is a 
third velocity of transmission, relatively 
greater again than that of light, and this is 
the velocity of the constituent or guiding 
wave. When an electronic nucleus is as- 
sociated with another nucleus of opposite 
sign (negative with positive) it can become 
active as a radiator or absorber of energy. 
This means that a new element of organiza- 
tion has appeared. It is a case of ‘‘emer- 
gent evolution’? producing new functions 
not possessed by the constituent elements. 
When a group of molecules is assembled of 
sufficient size and complexity to be or- 
ganized into a portion of protoplasm, then 
a protoplasmic cell has the chance or op- 
portunity of appearing. It has become 
able to receive the further endowment of 
vitality. A yet higher aggregation gives 
the brain-cell as the organ for the expres- 
sion of a far grander function with im- 
mensely inereased powers of guidance and 
control, namely the function of Mind, and 
this is tending to increase its dominion of 
control over the realm of matter. Let it 
be remembered, however, that ‘‘it is not 
the fact of material organization which has 
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brought these higher entities into existence: 
the function of organization is not genera- 
tive but demonstrative. It embodies 
the abstract. It makes the latent reality 
conspicuous. It is a fact of common experi- 
ence that an organism as a whole has prop- 
erties which do not belong to its constituent 
parts. The emergence of these new prop- 
erties attends the progressive stages of 
evolution. With the higher development of 
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the physical and psychical organism of man, 
we may look for the unfoldment perhaps 
of new and unanticipated powers as greatly 
exceeding man’s present capabilities of con- 
trol as these exceed the powers of the 
humblest of living creatures. For behind 
all is the great actuating force of the 
Parent Mind, ever seeking the fuller ex- 
pression of Its infinite potencies and the 
utterance of Its endless Ideals. 


A PICTURE FROM THE PAST 


COMMUNICATED BY HELEN T. BIGELOW 


In the summer of 1924 | was staying in 
London and was invited to take tea at the 
house of a friend. The house in question 
was an ancient one, most of the fabric being 
of Elizabethan or Jacobean date, though it 
had undergone many structural alterations 
at a later time. In particular, the stair- 
case now existing in the panelled hall is a 
more recent feature, but the old panelling 
remains unaltered. 


My daughter was with me, and we en- 
tered the house with my host, Mr. M......... 
It was approaching dusk when we came into 
the hall from the lobby (see diagram). | 
saw, emerging from a point on my left, 
marked P, a line of hooded figures in dark 
robes, carrying what appeared to be the 
body of a man. Their hoods were drawn 
over the faces, and had eyelet holes after 
the manner of the Inquisition familiars: 
but the dress in these surroundings offered 
no explanation of the office they were per- 
forming. There were eight of these figures 
in all, and they proceeded slowly across 
the hall to the point marked P", a little way 
up the stairease where they seemed to en- 
ter the wall on the right through an open 
panel. 


[ was totally unaware of the existence of 
such a thing as a movable panel and as a 
matter of fact this would not readily sug- 
gest itself, since the staircase quite ob- 
structed its lower half. Yet apparently the 
figures ascended the stairs in order to en- 
ter. The panel seemed to close behind 


them. 


I was so impressed by what I saw that | 
asked my daughter and my friend to wait 
and not move forward for a few moments. 
They did as I asked them and I then de- 
scribed what I had seen. Mr. M........ then 
informed me of the existence of the panel 
and that there was still behind it an ancient 
exit now stopped by the staircase. This 
ne said had been traditionally associated 
with the time of the Great Plague of Lon- 
don (1665) when it had been used for the 
removal of the bodies of those who had 
been stricken. 
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CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF 
PSYCHIC RESEARCH 


By Dr. Georae Hyslop 


PREFACE 


HE following summary of the lecture 

given by me before the New York 

Section has been prepared by me 
from the outline I used. Certain illustra- 
tive material has been omitted but the sense 
of what I said has not been altered. The 
reader must of course understand that what 
I have said is simply an expression of my 
own opinions. 

After preparing this summary of my lee- 
ture my attention was called to material 
published in the JOURNAL in 1922 on pages 
2—4 and 402—415. In the main the view- 
points herein expressed are quite similar to 
what was printed in 1922. 


SYCHIC for 


itself the investigation of a variety of 


research has reserved 


phenomena which have become 
classed into two groups, the subjective or 
psychological, and the objective or physical. 
The literature of psychic research indicates 
definitely that in a given individual more 
than one variety of phenomena may be 
manifested. The purpose of psychic re- 
search has been to record, deseribe, and 
analyze the various phenomena, and if pos- 
sible to relate them to the facts of the 
various natural and _ biological sciences. 

Psychic research has claimed to be a 
braneh of science. Science has been de- 
fined as the systematized study and knowl- 
edge of any one department of mind or 
matter. Systematized study is known as 
scientific method. Each science has its own 
problems which require a specialized tech- 
nique for proper dealing with its phenom- 
ena. If psychic research is to merit recog- 
nition as a branch of science it must not 
only have scientific method, but it must 
have a standardization of technique which 
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is not only adequate for the phenomena to 
be examined, but which must sufficiently 
conform with what other branches of sci- 
enee may contribute to a proper knowl- 
edge of the phenomena claimed by psychic 
research as its field for investigation. 

The various subjective psychic phenom- 
ena require a psychological approach. In 
fact the psychological viewpoint is requisite 
even for the objective or physical phenom- 
ena. The literature of psychie research 
seems to me to be still in what might be 
called the descriptive stage. Correlations 
between the various types of so-called psy- 
chie phenomena are relatively untouched, 
and demonstration of the relation of so- 
called psychic phenomena to what is known 
in other branches of science is also still a 
virgin field. 

Psychic research as a science has been 
handicapped by the fact that its phenomena 
have not been assimilated into the knowl- 
edge of other sciences. 

The attitude of science as a whole to- 
wards psychie research has been colored not 
only by the rarity and seeming unnatural- 
ness of psychic phenomena but by what 
may be called personal factors. The prev- 
alence of fraud and self deceit among psy- 
chies, the careless reporting of facts by 
many individuals, and the all too common 
religious trend of those interested in psy- 
chie research, would naturaily prejudice 
neutral minds against phenomena with such 
background. Such prejudice may be un- 
reasonable in that it leads to an unjusti- 
fied disregard of facts. However psychic 
research does not come into court with 
clean hands, because of the tendency of so 
many of its lay adherents to progress in 
theory further than facts allow, and to re- 
sent reasonable skepticism because it so 
often treads upon the emotional acceptances 
and beliefs. If one for a moment will ex- 
empt the many competent investigators of 
psychie phenomena from the errors inher- 
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ent in an improper will to believe, one is 
still confronted with the common lack of 
critical sense on the part of lay adherents 
in accepting as supernatural, facts and ex- 
periences which have entirely different im- 
plication to the informed mind. 

While it is not necessary for psychic re- 
search to apologize to anyone for its real 
facts, and while it is perhaps undignified to 
eater to illogical prejudices, psychic re- 
search will not have influence in the com- 
munity until there is a greater curb placed 
upon the tendency to make religious or 
philosophical speculations. Such specula- 
tions when due to a reasonable curiosity 
have facilitated progress, but if they are 
motivated by an urge to find personal sat- 
isfaction, they retard real knowledge. 

The case-material reported in the last 
ten years duplicates in a descriptive sense 
material frequently presented in the pre- 
ceding forty years. However to a large 
degree, contemporary individual investiga- 
tors do not seem to utilize the work of pre- 
vious students. At least in many reports 
one finds scanty veference to what has been 
done before. It is true that it is always 
worth while to report a new case in detail, 
especially when the phenomena may pre- 
sent certain novel aspects or when the in- 
vestigator has utilized new technique. But 
a serious student is handicapped by a lack 
of reference to previous similar material 
and by a lack of critical reviews and an- 
alyses of particular varieties of phenomena. 
When it comes to the many books and arti- 
cles written that cannot be called studies or 
reports of investigations, one observes that 
the authors fall into two classes. There 
are those who are writing philosophical and 
inspirational material which has no scien- 
tific value; there are others who on a small 
basis of personal experience and without 
adequate scientific education, report their 


observations with interpretations which 
cannot be taken too seriously. This type 
of published material cannot be really 


ealled scientific literature nor can intelli- 
gent students of psychic phenomena expect 
real progress in psychic research to be 
based upon such productions. 

The various organizations claiming to be 
devoted to the scientific study of psychic 
phenomena find amongst their members 
people with varying viewpoints. As a mat- 
ter of fact a sizable fraction of members 
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of such organizations express disappoint- 
ment because progress is too slow for them 
and because they look for guidance in per- 
sonal religious problems. Others seem to 
demand that they be given an education 
and expect to be spoon-fed with predigested 
knowledge presented in dogmatic fashion. 

Minds with such viewpoints are constitu- 
tionally incapable of appreciating careful 
and detailed work done in accordance with 
proper scientific standards. The amount 
of real research that can be done should not 
be made dependent upon the desire to 
please those who expect from a very young 
and undeveloped branch of knowledge what 
it is unable to offer. 

In studying psychic phenomena the in- 
vestigator must of course take his facts 
where he finds them. There are individuals 
who seem to experience occasional and 
sporadic manifestations of one sort or 
another, and as a rule the cooperation of- 
fered by such people is satisfactory. There 
are Other individuals who have made a 
practice of developing and manifesting al- 
leged phenomena who may engage in the 
practice because of a personal interest in 
the phenomena, or so that they may earn 
a living by exhibiting their phenomena to 
interested people. From the standpoint of 
the serious student, experience shows that 
there are several obstacles interfering with 
effective investigations. Prospective sub- 
jects for study are apt to follow certain cus- 
tomary and traditional procedures which 
they claim to be essential to the develop- 
ment of all manifestations of their phenom- 
ena, but which may often prevent proper 
observation. Such subjects quite often 
seem to force the production of phenomena 
and in an effort to maintain ‘‘ quantity pro- 
duection’’ kill natural spontaneity and even 
at times cause a cessation of what may be 
genuine psychic phenomena. Moreover 
many subjects have so theorized and elab- 
orated upon their phenomena that not only 
is there much time lost in sorting the wheat 
from the chaff, but resentment meets any 
investigators’ efforts to analyze the phe- 
nomena thoroughly. Finally the medium 


who makes a business of pleasing a clien- 
téle almost inevitably is found to dress up 
genuine phenomena, if they occur at all, 
with a sort of show that suits the particu- 
lar religious and other notions of his clients, 
and will also be prone to imitate the gen- 
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uine in an effort to satisfy customers. Such 
subjects are quite unproductive for inves- 
tigation from a scientific standpoint. 

Much is said about the attitude of sus- 
picion on the part of many mediums toward 
impartial investigation. If an investiga- 
tor is willing to be fair and is not mo- 
tivated by a desire to prove universal 
fraud, opposition to him is due either to 
the fear that he will not understand the 
philosophical viewpoint of his subject, or 
to dislike of exposure of actual fraud. 

The purpose of the American Society for 
Psychical Research as defined in its charter 
is the investigation of alleged psychic phe- 
nomena. Publication and discussion of 
work in this field is part of the Society’s 
purpose. It is not however a function of 
the Society to indulge in propaganda, to 
try to persuade anyone that a particular 
theory or philosophy be true, or to enter in- 
to polemics upon the merits or import 
of any particular theory. Neither is it a 
proper function of the Society to issue pub- 
lications which would be designed to give 
comfort and solace to people in emotional 
and religious distress. Applied science, or 
the application of fact or knowledge, is sec- 
ondary to their discovery and presentation 
which constitute pure science. It is true 
that people interested in psychic research 
are perhaps entitled to discussion of prog- 
ress in the field, but such discussion must 
be earefully divorced from what might be 
ealled a religious viewpoint. 

The questionnaire which the Society dis- 
tributed among its members recently was 
designed to give information which would 
be helpful in determining the policy and aec- 
tivities of the Society. A few remarks 
apropos of the information gained from 
this questionnaire may be of interest here. 
About four hundred and fifty answers were 
received and it is perhaps safe to make gen- 
eralizations from some of the results. The 
percentages to be quoted refer to the ques- 
tionnaires and may perhaps be applicable to 
the membership as a whole. Fifty per cent 
had an education in an accredited academ- 
ic college or university, and thirty per cent 
had received some special scientific or pro- 
fessional training. Sixty per cent had per- 
sonally experienced one or more times what 
they judged to be psychic phenomena. Psy- 
chic phenomena were stated to have oc- 
eurred among relatives and friends by 
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about the same percentage of members. 
About fifty per cent had sat with amateur 
mediums and sixty-five per cent with pro- 
fessional mediums. It was interesting to 
observe the tendency among those whose 
experience in sitting was least to be more 
dogmatic in their judgments, whereas 
among those who had sat a great many 
times there were quite a few individuals 
who retained their sense of proportion and 
were still insistent upon critical standards. 

The spiritistic hypothesis as an explana- 
tion for any of the many varieties of psy- 
chic phenomena was accepted by sixty per 
cent of the members. Quite a few members 
qualify their acceptance and as many more 
were inclined to apply this hypothesis gen- 
erally, to judge from their answers to other 
parts of the questionnaire. The interest 
shown by members in the section devoted to 
‘‘remarks,’’ was striking. Viewpoints of 
extreme diversity were expressed and apart 
from the frequency with which any partic- 
ular suggestions occurred many valuable 
individual points were made. If one were 
to be quite thorough, another questionnaire 
might be distributed to get the consensus of 
opinion on particular points. Opportunity 
for contact with reliable mediums for the 
purpose of sensible study was desired by a 
considerable fraction of the members. The 
emphasis placed by members upon a greater 
amount of carefully reported case-material 
was of interest. It was recognized by many 
that systematic laboratory investigation 
and surveys of the worth-while material 
which has been reported previously by this 
and other societies are important. 

The educational level of our members 
would seem to justify making our publica- 
tions conform to strict scientific standards, 
rather than allowing them to become 
primers for educational purposes. While 
in one sense the Society may have an obliga- 
tion to its members which would encourage 
a policy of pleasing them, it must not be 
forgotten that the charter of the organiza- 
tion does not warrant the use of resources 
for propaganda, or spending a dispropor- 
tionate amount of its income for education- 
al purposes. 

There may be room for organizations de- 
voted to educational propaganda and peo- 
ple who wish such should not be disap- 
pointed if this Society does not supply 
their need. The influence of this Society 
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is primarily dependent upon the contribu- 
tion to knowledge which it may make. Ser- 
vices of sorts can and should be available 
to members who wish to devote serious at- 
tention to the field, but the resources of the 
Society hardly allow of activities better 
performed elsewhere. 

The meaning and value of psychic phe- 
nomena may be of great importance from 
the ethical standpoint. They may be equal- 
ly important from the standpoint of pure 
science. This Society or any research or- 
ganization dealing with psychic phenomena 
will contribute most effectively to man’s 
need through accumulating and presenting 
facts which are not colored by special plead- 
ing and which are accurate and without 
favor so that the work will stand the test 
of time. 

Krom the inception of this Society its 
organizers insisted that its reputation and 
influence would be in proportion to its sei- 
entific spirit. Whatever standing this or- 
ganization has achieved before the publie, 
the press, or interested scientists has been 
based upon adherence to scientific method. 
More than once groups of members have 
been impatient either because the Society 
did not adopt an attitude of dogmatism or 
because the Society in their opinion was 
not sufficiently interested in what might be 
called ‘‘selling the publie.’’ One with ex- 
perience will realize the impossibility of 
combining in a small organization the 
spheres of both pure and applied science. 
This is difficult even in fields where there 
is little opportunity for controversy, but 
with Psyechie research controversy occurs 
so easily and so swamps consideration of 
facts that our organization with its limited 
resources has no business trying to imitate 
the functions of a university. Another 
point is worth keeping in mind in discuss- 
ing the problems of this Society. While 
there is nothing to be gained by being in- 
tellectually snobbish, there is also nothing 
to be gained by a policy of too liberal de- 
mocracy, either for popularizing the work 
of the Society or for making its activities 
dependent upon the deliberations of a sort 
of Town Hall Meeting. Some vears ago 
this Society encouraged the formation of 
local sections throughout the country, with 
activities supervised and to some extent 
controlled by the American Society for 
Psychical Research. It was hoped that 
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from such local sections serious study 
would be encouraged and interest and 


knowledge spread. The parent Society, how- 
‘ver, would continue the work that has al- 
ways been its purpose. The Trustees of 
the parent society have been selected be- 
cause of their presumed interest in the work 
and their opinions and knowledge of the 
Society's past. We have also sought as 
members of the Board individuals who be- 
cause of some special scientific or technical 
qualification would be helpful in advising 
us in our research work. The actual work 
of the Society must be done by full time 
workers. If our research personnel is at 
all qualified for the work, things will get 
done. Those who ean only devote a fraction 
of their time to research are handicapped 
quite apart from their other qualifications. 
The work done by individual members is 
valuable if done properly, and the Society 
should encourage and assist members who 
are in a position to contribute in such ways. 
In the past vears there have been valuable 
contributions made by individual members. 
The English Society has always stimulated 
its members through the work done by 
small groups, which in a systematic way 
investigated and analyzed their results. 
However there is a vast difference between 
a definitely outlined program of work par- 
ticipated in by a group of people, and ac- 
tivities which consist of groups indulging 
in haphazard séaneces with mediums, with- 
out either the control or the recording of 
what occurs. The desire to observe and 
examine mediums is proper. To encourage 
haphazard séances in accordance with the 
plans and conditions of mediums is silly 
and unscientific and can easily result in em- 
barrassment and awkwardness to the Socie- 
ty. It also is a useless expenditure of the 
time of members engaged in such perform- 
ances. 

In an examination of psychic phenom- 
ena even in any situation where one does 
not have to consider fraud, it is important 
to separate the probable supernormal from 
what may have a natural explanation in 
terms of facts known in other departments 
of knowledge. 

The proper evaluation of any psychic ex- 
perience depends upon analysis by a prop- 


erly trained person. Even a casual ac- 


quaintance with the carefully reported case 
material proves this point. 


Enthusiasm or 
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personal conviction as to the supernormal 
character of phenomena can have little 
weight. In order to maintain any given 
theory or interpretation of phenomena it 
is not enough to present evidence in its 
behalf. One must adequately disprove al- 
ternatives. As an illustration of what is 
meant here the following case may be 
quoted: A woman about fifty years old 
began to have unusual experiences which 
continued for a period of about a year. She 
and her immediate circle were interested 
in psychic phenomena and her experiences 
were regarded as manifestations of a psy- 
chic faculty. Efforts were made to en- 
courage the development of the assumed 
psychie faculty. This woman’s experiences 
were described in the following way: They 
occurred at irregular intervals and _ al- 
though there was some variability in the 
completeness with which the various frag- 
ments appeared on any given occasions, the 
phenomena were sufficiently similar to 
stamp the experiences as conforming to a 
type. This woman would suddenly be a- 
ware of a pleasant odor which could not 
be attributed to any object near her. With 
this odor she had a peculiar feeling that 
there was something vaguely familiar, a 
situation which she had met before but 
which eluded her efforts to grasp it. Usual- 
lv at the same time, she saw a small wo- 
man in a black cloak moving off to one 
side. The woman could not be identified 
but was always the same on each oecasion 
that she appeared. On later occasions with 
the previously mentioned phenomena there 
occurred clear impressions of being in a 
room filled with brightly colored flowers. 
Kach such experience was brief and sel- 
dom lasted more than a fraction of a min- 
ute. The woman and her friends interpreted 
these experiences as akin to clairvoyance 
and were anxious not only to demonstrate 
some purpose but also to develop other 
clairvoyant and automatic phenomena. 
One day a particularly vivid experience 
was succeeded by a loss of speech and par- 
alysis of one side of the body. Not only 
the findings on medical examination after 
the stroke occurred, but the subjective ex- 
perience this woman had during the year 
or so before the stroke were clearly due to 
diseased blood vessels supplying a particu- 
lar part of the brain. The experiences this 
woman had, while uncommon, are not at all 
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mysterious to anyone acquainted with the 
physiology of the nervous system. All the 
evidence would indicate that everything 
this woman regarded as of a supernormal 
nature had a _ perfectly normal physical 
cause. There was no evidence beyond her 
own interpretation and the wish of her 
friends that there existed in her anything 
supernormal. 

Another case with which I am familiar 
illustrates another type of problem which 
exemplifies the relationship between the 
supernormal and the concomitant oecur- 
rence of phenomena with, at least super- 
ficially, very different significance. On 
three occasions | observed preceding and 
following the trance of a particular medium 
the presence of physical signs which indi- 
eated that this medium’s trance was inti- 
mately associated with a very definite 
physiological change in a particular region 
of the brain. It is perhaps true that with 
this particular medium the actual trance 
productions cannot be judged solely by 
what we know of the functions of the brain. 
But from the scientific standpoint a faet 
is a fact and such an observation must fit 
somewhere. At the very least it describes 
a: physical process which is part of the 
trance state, which in this medium is cus- 
tomary for the production of phenomena 
that several illustrious men have stated to 
be supernormal. 

The above incidents are mentioned as 
suggestions that in the investigations of 
psychie phenomena there is no necessity for 
centering effort upon proof of survival, 
or that spirits must be back of everything 
that happens. 

Most people will agree in their general 
conception of what a medium is. Mediums 
have been classified in accordance with the 
phenomena which they manifest. Serious 
students of psychic phenomena as well as 
mediums have certain rough knowledge 
about the factors which seem to influence 
the manifestation and development of 
psychic faculties, but we know next to 
nothing about what a medium really is 
from a _ physiological and _ psychological 
standpoint. There are various lines of en- 
deavor that occur to one which would, if 
followed, perhaps provide an answer and 
give reliable and complete knowledge where 
at present there are only fragmentary ond 
chaotically dissenting opinions. 














ORDEAL BY OBSESSION 


A StTrRANGE HuMAN DocUMENT 


Part I 


Communicated by HeREWARD CARRINGTON 


HAT a sense of exhausted peace 

his incarceration brought me! I 

knew that I was all right for a 
little while at least, and I smoked and read 
through the evening without trying to un- 
derstand the strange drama being enacted 
for me. How could I understand such a 
rigmarole? It was some time before I 
realized that the thing was intended as a 
dramatization of harmful obsession. 

The intermission was not long, however. 
That particular act was not quite over 
even yet, for the Philadelphian had a eur- 
tain-call to make. 

I did no experimenting that night—in- 
deed, I never tried the writing again. But 
at a late hour I left my room to get a 
drink of fresh well-water. I carried a 
lamp with me. As [ went down the stairs 
| felt the now familiar throbbing of my 
eyes and ringing of my ears. My eyes 
seemed to be pulled into an unnatural fo- 
cus and turned to the foot of the stairs— 
[ was halfway down the flight. There | 
saw a luminous body of uneven outline. It 
glowed and expanded, seeming to draw to- 
gether out of the surrounding darkness. 
For a moment I paused and stared, while 
it took a more human shape. Then I shook 
my head, blinked my eyes, and went on 
down the stairs. The thing dissolved as I 
neared it. I was a little shaken, but more 
annoyed. It was some more trouble, and 
I was impatient of it. 

[ drew the water outdoors, drank my fill 
and returned through the large, old-fash- 
ioned kitehen. As I reached the table 
where I had left my lamp (which gave a 


good light), [ felt the summons in eyes 
and ears again. I stopped, glaring 
ahead, and beheld an opaque whitish 
cloud condensing right before me. It 


quickly took on the form of a human fig- 
ure, indistinct and faintly glowing. It was 
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smallish and seemed to stand in a cringing 
attitude. I felt a light, cold touch on the 
wrist, and then a pleading, grieving voice 
came from the spectre. 

‘*Yes, you know me, I’m A. from Phila- 
delphia,’’ it whined, ‘* You thought | went 
to hell, and I did too, but they let me come 
up to tell you something. I had to do it. 
Now don’t go for me—just keep your shirt 
on and listen, ‘cause this means a lot for 
us both. 





‘*T’m ever and ever so sorry for what I 
done. I never had a chance, hardly, the 
way I was, but of course that don’t make 
it no better. Listen, now, I used to be a 
good friend to you a long time ago, before 
[ turned bad; and where [’ll be now I'll 
get better, and be near you too, though not 
to hurt you. And some day, when I get 
good again, I'll come back and we'll be 
together, and good pals. That’s all.”’ 

And down he went. 

Now my attitude during this encounter 
was most certainly suggested to me men- 
Be- 
yond the first shock of surprised horror, 
that is, then a fleeting impulse to put my 
hands on the wretch and try to do him 
some damage. For I drew myself up and 
regarded him with a sort of pitying con- 
tempt, and thought, “‘This sounds well, 
coming from you, but go on back to hell 
or Philadelphia, and we'll see how you do 
in future.’’ I seemed to feel that the inter- 
view was not unnatural; and I went up to 
bed with a sense of satisfaction that some 
regulating Fate had taken charge of the 
depraved creature. As to ever being ‘‘ good 
pals’’ with him, I refused to consider it. 

There were no further developments till 
the following night. Then, again at a late 
hour, I was seized with restlessness, wan- 
dered about the house, and at last went 
outdoors to get a breath of air. It was a 


tally by the psychic stage-manager. 
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fine but dark night—the season by this time 
was late summer. 

I went out under the elm trees, and very 
suddenly something happened. I felt a 
sort of electric shock, and lights blazed up 
about me, high under the trees. Then a 
loud burst of musie blared out overhead. 
It was not celestial music by any means, 
but for all the world like a brass band play- 
ing about a hundred feet up in the air. 

[ stood and listened in natural astonish- 
ment. Presently the lights vanished (they 
were like dazzling white flames) and the 
musie grew faint and soft. And then I 
went down on my knees, because my legs 
gave way under me. I heard my dead 
brother’s voice close beside me, as perfect 
and natural as it had ever sounded in life. 

‘‘T’m here with you,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
just want to tell you that I’m not dead, 
and never have been dead. Everything is 
all right, though it may not seem so to you. 
Remember this and believe it. I will al- 
ways be helping you as well as I can. You 
don’t understand all this business, we hard- 
ly understand it ourselves, but we are do- 
ing what we must in the only way we can.”’ 

[ will not tell all he said. His voice came 
down close, as though he knelt beside me. 
When he stopped I felt as if I had been 
viven new life. After all the queer un- 
reality of the and the ** Phila- 
delphian,’’ here was something sane, and 
that I could understand. I felt suddenly 
that everything really was all right. Those 
few minutes rewarded me for all the non- 
sense I had endured, and I thanked God 
for them. The wonder of them had taken 
my breath away, but after a while I got 
up and went indoors, comforted, calmed 
and strengthened. 

Indoors a new surprise was waiting me. 
Beside the old kitchen table, in the same 
spot where the Philadelphian had stood 
on the previous night, again a luminous 
cloud assembled and floated, and gathered 
into human shape—a taller figure than the 
other. A voice came from this figure—a 
natural-sounding voice, a voice once famil- 
iar—and at the same time I felt the brief 
humbing pressure of a ghostly hand grasp- 
ing mine. 

‘You don’t know who I am, do you?’’ 
said this voice, ‘‘ Well, I am your old Unele 
Y. Perhaps I shouldn’t have told you that, 
as I must seem pretty queer speaking to 


**sisters’’ 
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you this way. But I am your old uncle 
sure enough, though I’m not old, and I’ll 
be more like a brother to you when we 
really meet and know each other. X. has 
just told you something, and I’m here to 
tell you a little more.’’ 

‘Well, for God’s sake, what does it all 
mean?’’ I demanded. This interview, I 
should note, was one of the few in which I 
inyself felt impelled actually to speak. For 
the most part, thought or soundless sug- 
gestion of speech has been sufficient for my 
side of conversation. 

He laughed in the most natural manner. 
Mentally I could see a smooth, good-look- 
ing, fresh-colored boyish face (I remember 
him bearded). ‘‘ Well, I can’t tell you all 
it means,”” he said,.‘*‘ perhaps I don’t quite 
know myself. But I can tell you some of 
hd 

*“'The ‘sisters’ ?”’ 

‘“Why, they are real in a way, but not 
the way they seemed. The ones that came 
to you were only pretended. I’m afraid 
it will be a long time before you forgive 
us for them!”’ 

‘*How about ‘A. from Philadelphia’?’’ 

‘‘He was pretended too. It was only 
your uncle. You didn’t know I was such 
a good actor, did you?’’ He chuckled 


again. ‘*‘Oh Lord, Oh God!’’’ he 
mimicked, *‘* You can talk of milk and 
sugar when a man is being damned!’ Yes, 
I did it, and it was a perfect shame. But 


it had more meaning than you may think.’’ 

**How?”’ 

‘* Well, perhaps somebody was doing you 
a great deal of harm when he should be 
doing you good, and neither of you re- 
alized it, and you both had to be told.” 

‘*T don’t understand at all. \Who could 
that be, and how?”’ 

‘*Never mind that now, you don’t need 
to know.’’ 

‘*But why make him so rotten, and why 
from Philadelphia ?”’ 

‘‘He had to be pictured as the rottenest 
sort of thing you knew, and the opposite 
of yourself. And Philadelphia was a sug- 
gestion | found in your mind. Think back 
now. Didn’t you ever know somebody 
from Philadelphia who gave you an idea 
he was an absolute seut?”’ 

True enough. An acquaintance met in 
an Army hospital had bored and disgusted 
me with Rabelaisian adventures in that 
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city. But I had forgotten. 1 don’t think 
he made any deep impression on my mind, 
as he was only one of many—war makes 
some pretty queer companions. and I had 
grown well accustomed to such talk. 

I questioned again while I had the 
chanee, ‘‘The voices I heard—the girls’ 
veices, that deep voice—and the music ?”’ 

‘‘We ean do a great many things with 
imagination and make them real. We took 
voices out of your memory, voices and music 
that you had heard some time, and copied 
them. You can imagine pretty near any 
kind of a voice that you have heard, can’t 
you? Well, we can imagine them and sug- 
gest them with power enough to give them 
sound, when your ears have been fixed to 
receive them.’’ 

‘You have fixed my ears—and eyes?’’ 

‘*Yes, we used a great deal of power on 
you. We have made your nerves sensitive, 
so they ean receive the impressions we give. 
It doesn’t work so well with you eyes, or 
else I should seem natural and lifelike to 
you. You think I am standing here with 
you, looking sort of ghostly. Well, I’m 
not really here with you at all, but work- 
ing from your inner mind with sugges- 
tions. My consciousness is in your inner 
mind, sent there from a long way off.”’ 

‘*From where?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, [ can’t tell you. When 
we come to you this way, we are more or 
less intelligent according to the amount of 
power we can bring, and the amount you 
are sensitive enough to receive. Just now 
I am strong enough to tell you what I 
mean to tell you, but nothing eise. Only 
you can be sure that nobody ever dies, and 
all dead people are absolutely all right 
living in their own place.’’ 

‘*Can’t you tell me just what this whole 
business means ?’”’ 

‘*Well, there are other things too, but 
it’s mainly a matter of giving you 
strength.’’ He began to speak slowly and 
carefully as if thinking hard. ‘' There is 
something about your nerves. They are 
not nourished well enough, and ean’t 
absorb the life force given off by your own 
spiritual being, or hold it well. You are 
leaking in a hundred places, and we are 
trying to stop the leaks and supply you 
with extra force to take the place of what 
you can’t get of your own; because your 
family in the world can’t afford to lose 
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you yet, and that’s what it was coming to. 
We expect to make you strong and well 
again. There are three of us, and we have 
been with you for years, in your inner 
mind where you weren’t aware of us. But 
now we have the opportunity of giving you 
more power. And this power must be given 
through your consciousness—you must 
know you get it—and that is one reason 
why you will get it in some mighty queer 
ways. 

‘*You’ve asked enough questions, now 
let me tell what you ought to know. 
Things will be easier for you in one way, 
because you will know who are working 
on you, and part of the reason. But you’ve 
still got a hard time ahead of you. We’ve 
got to work according to a kind of system, 
and it will seem strange and crazy to you. 
We won’t always be as sensible as I am 
now, because often we will have tu give you 
a'l our power instead of using some of 
it to keep ourselves sensible. Sometimes 
we will abuse you as if you were a terrible 
blackguard, sometimes we will seem to 
threaten and hurt you. We will tell you 
some good, true things in a strange way, 
and some outrageous lies. But all the time 
yeu will be helped to bear it. You must 
remember that we won’t mean what we say 
or do, and trust us as much as you ean. 
That’s all just now. Good night!’’ 

The voice ceased and the figure dis- 
solved. I went to bed with thoughts and 
emotions rather calmed than excited by 
this experience. It was another bit of 
sanity amid unreal confusion. And it did 
seem sane. I felt that I had just received 
a great and reasonable enlightenment re- 
garding the supposedly dead and their 
continued interest in and influence upon 
the living. 

I have gone over the above interview 
again and again, and I am sure that— 
while I have given a weak enough version 
—I have reported it with reasonable ac- 
curacy. I don’t pretend that I have given 
every word as originally spoken, and I 
know I haven’t conveyed anything of M.’s 
characteristic manner of speaking. But it 
made a deep impression on me, because it 
Was so sane and real, not because it was 
so wonderful; my sense of wonder had by 
this time about ceased functioning. I sub- 


sequently often thought over this conversa- 
tion, and I am certain that my account is 
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accurate as to the matter and contains 
much of the exact wording. 

Before going furtlier, I should comment 
briefly on this second act of the play. At 
the time I had no remotest notion of its 
real meaning. Now I understand that the 
episode of ‘‘A. from Philadelphia’’ was in 
reality a dramatization of the obsession by 
A. from which I still suffer. My uncle took 
the part of A., a part which I have much 
condensed in the telling. His purpose, 
I suppose, was to enlighten us both, to re- 
form A.; at any rate to place a dramatized 
view in my memory, an impression in my 
subeonscious mind which would have some 
influence upon A. It is true that A.’s real 
obsession has fortunately not taken the 
forms of ‘‘licker and wimmen.’’ But in a 
case where the explanations are nearly as 
weird as the mysteries, I think my uncle’s 
explanation must be sufficient. He took his 
suggestion for an abandoned character 
from my war-time acquaintance, and made 
him an entire contradiction of my own 
nature. 

There is, of course, a very puzzling ques- 
tion here. Was my unele’s masquerade 
entirely prophetic of the obsession by A. 
which was later to cause me so much trou- 
ble? Or had A. already, in my subcon- 
scious mind, unknown to myself, assumed 
the characteristics of the obsessor? If the 
latter supposition is correet—and I rather 
think it is—then M.’s purpose must have 
been to enlighten and reform him before 
he should enter my consciousness. And 
the reform was good while it lasted. 

If I consider the play as entirely 
prophetic, however, I take some comfort in 
remembering how the pretended A. went at 
last remorsefully down into some limbo 
where he could no longer afflict me. 

Upon the night following Y.’s revelation, 
I went to bed with some apprehensive ex- 
pectation, thinking of the ‘‘hard time”’ still 
in store for me. Nothing serious occurred, 
however. 

As soon as my lamp was put out I be- 
held a few flame-like white lights dance 
about the room. Then the ghostly band 
began to play, blaring away with a very 
natural sound of horns and drums, seem- 
ing to come from outside my window and 
a little above the house. Then a manly 
voice—not the bass heard previously, but a 
barytone—began to sing rather rollick- 


ingly something about a reunion of 
friends ‘‘tomorrow night when the moon 
shines bright,’’ and its being ‘‘always fair 
weather when good fellows get together.’’ 
Meanwhile, from somewhere apparently 
without the house and high in the air, a 
beautiful chorus of heavenly voices began 
to carol about ‘‘ Angels victorious, angels 
watch over you.”’ 

Bye-and-bye I noticed that the heavenly 
chorus was singing rather an odd hymn, 
the burden being: 


‘*Angels watch over you, 
Angels victorious, 
Angels inglorious, 
Angels uproarious, 

God save the king!”’ 


Presently this ceased, and one of the 
chorus began apparently to make an ex- 
amination of my mind, discovering with 
pretended surprise and displeasure various 
terms sired by the late war. 


‘““What do I find here? What are 
these strange words, 

Unknown before to any human speech ? 

For here are Anzaes, Aussies, Canucks 
too, 

And Kilties, Limies, and some sort of 
Frogs! 

Who are these Bosch and Jerries, 
Krouts and Huns? 

What is a Whiz-Bang, and a Seventy- 
Five? 

What is H. E., and what is MG. C.? 

I see Big Bertha and Minnie Werfer 
here ; 

Who may they be? And what the 
deuce is Shrap?”’ 


I fell asleep to this accompaniment. 


It was on the next evening that the 
plot really thickened. I had barely set- 
tled myself after supper with pipe and 
book, when I heard Y.’s voice at my ear, 
saying quite loudly, ‘‘Come outdoors, come 
out under the trees in back, I have some- 
thing very important to tell you.’’ 


I obeyed the summons with curiosity 
remembering that I had been promised 
trouble of some sort. As soon as I had 
stepped out into the night my spectral 
visitor began. 
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‘*Have you realized,’’ he asked impres- 
sively, ‘‘what an extraordinary experience 
you are having? <A departed soul has 
actually returned to speak to you while 
you are still in the flesh. This has seldom 
happened before in all the world’s history, 
and it could not happen now except for 
a special purpose. I am an angel, and an 
angel is a messenger. I have come to tell 
you, as one chosen to know, that a great 
change is coming to the world. It is noth- 
ing less than the thing prophesied for 
thousands of years, and looked forward to 
by all of us on this side,—the end of the 
world as you know it.”’ 


I was suitably astonished. But his man- 
ner seemed somehow to lack sincerity, 
though serious enough. The best answer 
I could make was, ‘*I wonder tf you ex- 
pect me to believe that?’’ 

‘Oh, you'll think about it many a time 
and wonder what I meant. But listen 
here, this is what I must tell you. 
The time is coming soon, is almost here, 
when the good Lord, Jesus Christ, is com- 
ing down to walk on earth again. And 
then the world of matter will cease to 
exist. We don’t know how the end will 
come. Perhaps everything and everybody 
will be struck suddenly dead by some 
enormous shock. Or perhaps it will come 
gently, in the twinkling of an eye, as the 
Bible says. Perhaps God will release the 
magnetic connection between spirit and 
matter, so that the souls of all living 
things will suddenly awake, without know- 
ing death, while the old world ef physical 
stuff, with all its cast-off flesh and vegeta 
tion, will roll on cold and dead—non-ex- 
istent as far as spirit is coneerned. 


‘‘Now before this happens, there will 
come a time of trouble for everybody. A 
great deal of spiritual power must be ex- 
erted upon the world, and this will have 
some strange effects. There will be signs 
and wonders, vou know. Tremendous ex- 
citements will take hold of people, and 
there will be terrible panies. Here and 
there some man, sensitive like yourself, is 
to be warned, so that he ean reassure peo- 
ple when the trouble comes, and interpret 
the signs and wonders. That is your duty. 
We will give you authority to be a prophet 
in your own community, warning and 
teaching as we direct.’’ 
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Here another voice, an emotional, exhort- 
ing voice, became audible in the air above 
me. ‘*‘You are the chosen prophet of our 
inspiration,’’ it proclaimed, ‘‘ You are our 
Christ, our Jesus. You are to preach and 
prophesy. You are to foretell the doom 
of the world, and urge sinful souls to re- 
pentance while there is yet time!’’ 

That closed the interview, as I returned 
indoors to my easychair and pipe. I re- 
fused absolutely to become a prophet of 
doom, or to preach repentance to sinful 
souls. I said that the choice of myself as 
such an instrument was a great error in 
judgment. 

I have often thought of the erack- 
brained ‘‘prophets’’ who rise up every now 
and then to foretell the world’s end with 
pathetic faith. Perhaps these poor devils 
have been approached somewhat as I was, 
and have taken it seriously. 

IT had a really bad time that night. I 
was waked up from my first doze by a 
loud voice saying, ‘‘Do not sleep, for the 
end of the world is coming!”’ 

‘Well, it isn’t coming tonight, is it?’’ 
I answered rather querulously. ‘‘ Perhaps 
not,’’ I was told, ‘‘But you must be pre- 
pared. You must repent of your sins.”’ 


‘“What sins?’’ I asked wonderingly, as 
I had imagined my conscience to be pretty 


clear. But I was soon enlightened. 

Three voices accused me. They seemed 
to speak from above, beside me, around me. 
I didn’t recognize them, but of course 
they were the partners, Y., X. and Z. They 
soon had me sweating! 

They remorselessly probed my memory. 
They raked up every small misconduct and 
lapse of duty of which I had ever been 
guilty. They ascribed effects to these sins 
out of all proportions to the causes, and 
related these effects with appalling detail. 
They also invented sins which I knew 
were not mine, and they made them seem 
real and terrible. A couple of examples 
will suffice. 

“*Do you remember when your poor old 
deg lay dying, worn out with long and 
loving service? That dog had loved you 
better than you ever loved God. You 
should have stayed with him, held him in 
vour arms till his trouble was over. But 
no. You laid him on some straw in the 
barn, you gave him a drink, you patted 
his head. And then you went fishing! 








When you came back he was dead. That 
was a heartless desertion. Oh, remember 
it when you lie dying, pray that others 
may be kinder to you than you to that 
faithful friend !’’ 

It did no good for me to protest, ‘‘I 
didn’t know the poor old dog was going 
so soon. Besides, I was always a good 
friend to him, I gave him a good home 
for years, and regular meals, and he never 
did any work but barking.’’ 

‘‘Do you remember a poor, ragged, 
hungry girl, a refugee child with pinched 
face and tragic eyes, who asked you for a 
little money one afternoon near Doullens? 
Yes, that one you refused. What a shame! 
She was starving and in despair. You 
were fed and clothed, with money in your 
pocket—a two-frane piece. And you de- 
nied her—a suffering little child! You 
shouted ‘‘No!’’ in a loud, fierce voice, and 
she shrank back as if struck. Then you 
went off and spent that two franes for 
beer. While she—she went back to the 
miserable hovel where she lived, and there 
she lay down and died. You could have 
saved her with a little kindness and a two- 
france piece, and you would not. Was 
your beer worth it? You are her mur- 
derer just as surely as if you had strangled 
her!’’ 

Oh, I protested. I said, ‘‘That crowd 
of refugees had been after us for a week, 
they got plenty of money from us. And 
I didn’t spend the whole two franes for 
beer, but only half of it. And that child 
didn’t die, because I saw her next day— 
I’m nearly sure it was she—hanging 
around our kitchen. And I gave her that 
other france then—I’m nearly certain it 
was that same girl.’’ 

‘*Ah, but you are not sure. How you 
would like to believe you had made it up 
to her a little by giving her at least one 
franc! But you are not sure, and you 
never will be sure. And that doubt will 
torment you all the rest of your life.”’ 

Oh, I protested, but I felt guilty as heli. 
I had to listen to a long, long list of sins, 
and I fairly grovelled on my _ sweat- 
dampened pillow. I fell asleep when my 
sensibilities had finally become so_ be- 
numbed that I was no longer able to feei 
cuilt or shame. 

Now for a period of some four weeks 
I was subjected each night to so many and 
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so various strange experiences that I can- 
not possibly relate them all. I must con- 
dense, but my account will be given in 
careful order, and I will describe examples 
of the more striking sort. They were all 
dramatic representations of one sort or an- 
other, first of human sins and sufferings, 
then of misconceptions such as dread of 
supernatural evils, finally a symbolic revela- 
tion of divine power and glory. 

There was one series, portraying such 
moral faults as hate, envy, cupidity, ete., 
which I shall leave out; as these produced 
upon me a purely mental effect—whether 
I was supposed to be the hater or the hated, 
the envier or envied—almost impossible to 
describe. 

There were also lighter interludes, when 
the spectral actors would illustrate psychic 
tricks for my amusement, behaving ridicu- 
lously like the ‘‘spirits’’ of a regular 
séanece. Or engage in other undignified 
antics. I will describe a few of these 
farcical performances before I continue 
with the more serious business. 

One evening, for instance, as soon as [ 
had put out my light and disposed myself 
comfortably in bed, a ghostly commotion 
commenced in the room. Fugitive strains 
of tinkling music sounded, little points of 
white light danced here and there. A 
rapping came from the wall near my head, 
and my bed began to shake. Then a thril- 
ling female voice—representing a profes- 
sional medium, I suppose—inquired, ‘‘ Are 
there any spirits present?”’ 

Silence, save for faint music and a rap 
or two. <A cool breath fanned my face, 
something ruffled my hair and touched the 
bedelothes over my feet. The voice asked 
again, ‘‘Is anybody present? Is George 
Weshington here?’’ 

A male voice, faint and sepulechral, re- 
plied to this, ‘‘He doesn’t answer.’’ 


‘Who is here then? Is it little Zoe, the © 


Angel Child ?”’ 

‘*She has gone to Persia.’’ 

“Ts Julie, the Affinity, present?’’ 

‘‘She is. not here this evening. Gone 
away and left no address.’’ 

‘‘“What spirits are present?”’ 

A strong, manly voice here spoke up, 
“‘T object! We are not ‘spirits,’ but 
spiritual people. and just as real as any 
body in the world.’’ 
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‘*Who is speaking, please? 
any message for our friend ?’’ 

‘‘Tt is Y. speaking. Yes, I have a mes- 
sage. I wish to tell him that as the end 
of the world is approaching, he should be 
sure to wear his rubbers and earry ai 
umbrella at all times.”’ 

‘‘Ts any other spiritual person present? 
Is there any further message ?’’ 

A third voice : ‘‘ Yes, I am here — A., the 
Gentleman Angel. I wish to request him 
to use more profanity in ordinary con- 
versation, as strong language will help to 
give him strength.”’ 

‘*Good night, all.’’ 

‘*Good night!”’ 

More lights, music, raps, then silence. 

I was also often vouchsafed some atten- 
tion in the early evening, as I sat reading 
and smoking after supper. I would become 
aware of Y.’s voice at my ear, singing in 
a very odd way—inaudible, of course, to 
anybody else who might be in the room with 
me. The song, delivered in a whispering, 
thrilling, penetrating voice, always varied 
as to words, but the burden was the same. 
It was interminable, but I can quote a 
little of it with certainty. 


Have you 


**Oh,. you’re only a little orphan angel, 

And though you’ve been strange and 
wild, 

You will come back to the Father, 

Who waits for a straying child. 

Oh, you’re only an orphan angel, 

Who hardly knows his power, 

And though you have caused us 
trouble, 

And many an anxious hour, 

We will be ready to love you, 

And greet you with open arms, 

When you cease to worship falsehood, 

When you cease to deal in harms. 

Oh, you’re only an orphan angel, 

And you have been lost and strange, 

But you surely must find the pathway, 

You surely must turn and change. 

Oh, you’ve wandered far from heaven, 

You’ve been lost and all confused; 

But when you have turned to seek us, 

With your wings all torn and bruised, 

You will find us gladly waiting, 

To guide you to truth and right, 

You will find us ready to weleome 

You safely to love and light.’ 
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And so on and on, with many repetitions. 
Nothing could seem stranger than such a 
song coming from one I had known as no 
singer, especially of such oddly sentimental 
ditties. Sometimes when he would com- 
mence this singing as I sat reading in the 
evening, I would wonder about it; and he 
would laugh and say, “‘It’s only the queer 
way your uncle uses to give you strength, 
in the sort of rhythm that gets into you 
best. You needn’t listen, it’s not meant 


for you to hear. Go on and read your 
book.’’ 


At the time I had no idea what it was 
really about. I considered that it was 
merely a continuation of the fiction that 1 
was a wanderer from the paths of rectitude, 
a sinner who must be exhorted. Now I 
am sure that it was, beside a giving of 
vibratory force to myself, a further attempt 
to reform the obsessor, A., and that he 
was in truth the ‘‘orphan angel’’ referred 
to. I am afraid it failed of any influence 
upon him, as I think he remained bliss 
fully unaware that he himself was ad- 
dressed (probably because I didn’t know 
it); and he regarded the affecting plea as 
an amusing lampooning of myself. 


There were otlter odd passages now and 
then. For instance, A. often spoke in a 
broad and very realistic Seotch dialect, 
borrowed either from Sir Harry Lauder 
or from various Scottish soldiers whose ac- 
quaintance I had made abroad (which gave 
me an opportunity to quote Barry, ‘‘ Back 
to the cemetair’, ye shameless corp!’’). 
And X. was much given to singing undigni- 
fied little rhymes such as: 


‘*You are dwindling away and losing 
your figger, 

Your head is growing smaller, 
your feet are growing bigger!’’ 


and 


Or: 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 

We follow you wherever you go!”’ 

Or, more harmoniously : 

‘‘The power of the spirit is balm for 
your soul; 


It comforts and_ strengthens, 
makes your body whole.”’ 


and 
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When X. edified me with the inelegant 
rhyme about my feet, he played a great 
joke upon me. I actually felt my feet 
swelling, getting bigger and bigger, grow- 
ing enormous. I sat up, switched on my 
flashlight and inspected the unruly mem- 
bers. Of course I found them normal. 

It was not only in the evening and by 
night that I was subject to this super- 
natural attention. At any time during the 
day I was apt to feel the snapping and 
buzzing in my ears, and then to hear one 
or more voices singing or haranguing. It 
was a strange enough situation. I went 
about my daily life as usual, all exterior 
things were as they should be. But ac- 
companying the quiet order of my ways 
was the antic performance of these ec- 
centric invisible companions. I simply re- 
fused to trouble my mind with too much 
wonder. I accepted them as real beings, 
while plainly realizing that they were 
dealing in unrealities. 

The ‘‘séanee’’ and the serenading, etc., 
described above are to be regarded merely 
as relieving interludes which interspersed 
the more serious business. I will continue 
with the phenomena more striking in their 
sensory effects upon myself—the various 
parts of a dramatic whole. These, I may 
say, were mostly uncomfortable or painful, 
whether physically or mentally so. But 
it is perfectly true that through them ai! 
I was supported and reassured by Y., who 
comforted and explained. Thus everything 
was considerably mitigated, so that I was 
certainly more interested than pained. 
There were only three or four occasions 
when I was actually in fear, and then 
briefly and in spite of my better judgment. 

And again this interesting consideration. 
The ghostly mummers assured me that the 
play was composed of symbols not of their 
own choosing, and presented in an order 
not of their devising; that in such an act- 
ing of the spiritual power upon the flesh 
there were certain recognized rules which 
must be followed. 

My next supernatural experience of the 
violent sort was, at the time, horrifying. 
The horror was brief—I knew the creature 
had no reality—but it was unexpected, and 
so utterly beyond reason and belief, yet so 
convincing, that I was really frightened. 
I think this ‘‘symbol’’ was the worst. of 
them all. 


It was nothing less than the presentation 
of a Succubus. A thing without body, com- 
posed of illusions of sound, scent and touch 
—but in the dark, and with a mental pic- 
ture to help, how real it seemed! 

As usual, I had put out my light and lay 
waiting for sleep or whatever else might 
come. For a little while nothing happened, 
and I began to think that there were to be 
no manifestations that night. But sud- 
denly my bed creaked and gave exactly as 
if someone had clinibed in beside me. An 
instant later I became aware of the unmis- 
takable musky scent of a woman’s long hair 
on my pillow. Then I felt the touch of a 
body close against mine, a pressure as of 
smooth, cold arms about my neck and shoul- 
ders, and a woman’s voice spoke hotly in 
my ear. What she said must be censored. 

I broke away from that grip, sat up gasp- 
ing, and groped about. I was alone. 

I have often thought of this unnerving 
experience. If there had been power 
enough, and the users of it had been so dis- 
posed, perhaps they might have produced a 
woman of bodily -substanee. Also, perhaps 
there was some truth in the old tales of 
demon ladies who were wont to harass those 
holy celibates, the monks and hermits. 

The exercises of the next night were also 
very trying, and ended with one actually 
terrifying. I was for the second time really 
frightened. 

The trouble was introduced by Y., who 
warned me thoughtfully enough, ‘‘ Now ail 
you are going to hear tonight will be just 
pretence, so be patient and don’t take any 
of it seriously.’ 

Immediately after this a loud chorus of 
extremely unpleasant voices broke out into 
the most amazing tirade of mockery and 
abuse of myself. I could not shut out the 
sounds, and so I lay and listened stolidly to 
a perfect babel of revilement, ridicule and 
blasphemous talk. I can’t give any ade- 
quate idea of the attack. Every possible 
point was used against me, every possible 
offensive term and unholy epithet. It 
lasted, I think, nearly two hours. 

When at last it was over, and a blessed 
silence ensued, I thought thankfully of 
sleep. But I was aroused again by a harsh, 
jeering voice saying, ‘‘Why haven’t you 
recognized the symptoms? You are going 
mad, you damned fool. Your mind has been 
going for a long time, and now it’s gone!’’ 
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It was then I felt the terror. A dizziness 
came over me, there was a cracking in my 
head, and suddenly all my intelligence 
seemed to dissolve, the very fabric of my 
brain seemed to break up and disintegrate. 
A surge of wild excitement filled me, I was 
conscious of an utter irresponsibility, a 
carelessness of all the values of life and 
knowledge. I felt an impulse to scream 
and laugh, to get up in howling violence 
and destroy things. Yet all the while I was 
trying desperately to hold on to my con- 
sciousness of self and the worth of realities. 

It could not have lasted for long. i 
heard Y. speaking very close to me, ** Now 
take it easy, you are all right. You’re noc 
crazy, and you are not going crazy. It’s 
just a trick like the rest of them. Just the 
thought of insanity foreed on your mind 
and beating down your own thoughts. But 
it is over now, and your mind is clear 
again.”’ 

I was calm, and could think again. ‘‘ For 
God’s sake don’t try that any more,’’ I 
begged. He answered, ‘*‘ No, no, we won’t.’’ 
And they never have. 

Y. told me, ‘‘We had to do it. It was 
part of the system. And this is for you tu 
remember; even where insanity is real, 
there is not a real loss of soul or self. It 
is misguided foree breaking through the 
conscious mind from the subconscious, un- 
controlled thought interrupting and mas- 
tering your own thought. But it is only 
the physical mind that is affected, the spirit 
can only be so defeated while in the flesh.’* 

My next trial represented natural suffer- 
ings of the human body. It was at night, 
of course, when luckier folk are sleeping. 
I heard Y.’s voice telling me, ‘‘You are 
cold, bitter cold, freezing to death!’’ 

And I was cold. My limbs stiffened, and 
I shivered and shook. ‘‘Now you are 
hungry,’’ said the voice; and straightway 
a craving pang took possession of me. 

Soon the chill seemed to wear off, but the 
aching hunger-pain continued. ‘‘It is get- 
ting hot,’’ the voice announced, ‘‘You are 
burning up with the heat and dying oi 
thirst, and there is no water.’’ It actually 
seemed true. A feverish fire seemed to fill 
me, my skin seemed scorching. My mouth 
and throat were dry and contracted. I! 
wanted water badly, but couldn’t rise to 
get it. 
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At length I threw off the enchantment 
enough to crawl out of bed. I found i 
wasn’t really hungry or thirsty at all, but 
drank just the same. I then went back t» 
bed and broke out in a profuse perspira- 
tion. 

Y. was not quite through. ‘‘You are 
exhausted with labor and suffering,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ You are dying of weariness.’’ And 
I felt as I used to feel after a long march. 
I felt like a foundered horse. My body 
seemed to fail me, and I could only lie and 
pant. I don’t know how long it lasted, be- 
cause I fell asleep before it was over. 

The next night I was presented with a 
short and rather alarming illusion, with an 
absurd anticlimax. 

As usual, Y. was master of ceremonies. 
I heard him say, ‘‘Listen! What do you 
hear ?’’ I listened, and heard a curious pad- 
ding sound, as of soft, heavy feet, appar- 
ently in the hall outside my door. 

‘Tt is a lion,’’ Y. announced, ‘‘There is 
a lion coming for you, and you can’t keep 
him out!’’ 

The sounds became more distinct. i 
heard a great body dragging itself along 
with heavy stealth, the floor-boards creak- 
ing beneath its weight. I heard a sniffing, 
snuffling and snarling at the door. I heard 
the thud and scratching as a huge clawed 
paw was placed against the panels.” And 
I felt a nervous thrill—I knew perfectly 
well that there was no lion there, but the 
noises were extremely realistic, and were 
accompanied by a vivid mental picture of 
the ugly and hungry beast. I was afraid 
that illusory claws and fangs might sym- 
bolically rend me, and was not prepared for 
so much realism. 

The door seemed to be thrust open 
slowly. I broke into a sweat, and Y. ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ He is in the room now. Listen!’’ 

I heard a light scampering over the 
carpet, then a little purring noise. Then 
there was a small scratching, a very 
familiar sound that I recognized at once. 
It was the scratching of a kitten ‘‘sharpen- 
ing’’ its little claws by digging them into 
some piece of furniture—a favorite amuse- 
ment with our eats. 

‘‘There,’’ said Y., ‘‘that is your lion. 
Like so many human fears. Most of the 
lions are really kittens, if you only 
knew it.”’ 
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The following night, as I lay in bed, I 
heard a rubbing, swishing sort of noise, 
then the unpleasant voices spoke again— 
seeming positively devilish this time. One 
said, ‘‘Is your knife sharp enough?’’ An. 
other answered, ‘‘Yes, it will cut flesh.’’ 
‘‘Then give me the whetstone,’’ said the 
first. 

There was a pause, then the rubbing 
sound went on. Presently it stopped, and 
one voice said, ‘‘There, my knife is ready. 
Let’s do it now. You cut his throat while 
I stick him through the heart.’’ 

Of course Y. was on hand with his re- 
assurance. His voice sounded close beside 
me, “‘Just lie still and let this go on. It 
won’t hurt you much. You’re not to die 
yet, but you must learn—a little—what it 
feels like.’’ I lay still, more curious than 
alarmed, and yielded my body to the sug- 
gestions. I knew there were no knives nor 
murderers. 

A hand seemed to grip my hair, dragging 
my head back. Then I felt a pain, not very 
bad, slice across my throat, and there was 
a sort of throbbing or gurgling there to 
represent gushing blcod. A moment later 
I felt a sharper pain in the region of the 
heart. I grew dizzy and seemed to be los. 
ing consciousness; but in a minute this 
passed off and I was whole and well again. 

‘‘That is over,’’ said Y., ‘*but there is 
something else to be done.’’ 

The ugly voices began a_ pretended 
dialogue ; ‘‘Stretch him out, now, bind him 
fast. Tighten that knot. That’s right. 
Ready, here is the hammer!”’ 

My arms were moved outward until they 
extended over each side cf the bed. My 
feet were dragged apart, and my body held 
stiff. Then I felt a blow, heavy and 
numbing, on my right arm, halfway be- 
tween elbow and wrist. The arm hung 
over the bedside nerveless and useless. 

‘‘Broken on the wheel!’’ said Y. 

The feeling came back into my arm, and 
I drew myself together. ‘‘ Wait, you musi 
be killed again,’’ said Y. 

Slowly and in dead silence my arms were 
stretched wide again. My legs were drawn 
straight down and brought together. Then 
—thud! thud !—a pain was driven into the 
palm of each extended hand, into each in- 
step. There was a pricking about my fore- 
head, an ache at my side. 

‘* Crucified !’’ said Y. 


Presently the pains vanished, I was able 
to move once more; and Y. spoke again, 
‘You are to die now from the weakness of 
old age.’ 

I seemed to grow weak, my senses seemed 
to faint. My hands and feet became cold 
and numb. My breathing slowed and 
checked, my heart ceased to beat. With 
some uneasiness, I felt one wrist with stiif 
fingers, then put a hand on my breast. No 
pulse, no perceptible heart action. My 
senses Swam, my consciousness seemed to 
sink. Dimly I heard Y. say, ‘‘Now you 
are dead, a withered, worthless little old 
mummy, cast up on the shores of time!’* 

I was turned over on my right side. My 
limbs were huddled together, and I lay 
there motionless. I had the vivid impres- 
sion—both feeling and mental picture— 
that I was a long-dead, wizened and dried- 
up relic of humanity, lying lost and for- 
gotten on the dry margin of a dead stream. 
I was brown, shrivelled and broken. I was 
dead, yet somehow aware of being so an- 
cient and dessicated that every shrunken 
fibre of me was full of a dreary ache. 

I went to sleep suddenly, slept long and 
soundly, and woke in the morning muci: 
strengthened. 

I was quite wakeful upon my next nighi, 
of trial, and lay quietly waiting for some 
supernatural visitation. Presently I no- 
ticed a sound, seemingly outside the house 
and far away, but coming nearer. It was 
like the measured tramp of many feet ap 
proaching from far up the road. Then | 
heard voices, faint at first, but louder as 
the marching feet drew nearer. They were 


deep, eerie voices, calling in chorus, ‘‘We ' 


are coming to take you now! We are com- 
ing to take you now!”’ 

The marching and calling approached 
until they seemed to sound directly before 
the house. The next minute a numerous 
company seemed to have invaded the house 
—the heavy feet were tramping slowly up 
the stairs, the voices rang louder and 
louder until they were at my door. Then 
Y. spoke beside me, ‘‘They have come 
after you, and you can’t escape. They are 
in the room now!’’ 

I sat up and stared about in the dark- 
ness. The sounds had ceased, everything 
was still. But there was something m 
the room. Suddenly I heard an odd 
whistling sound, and a moaning and waii- 
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ing. Then a whitely luminous shape rose 
up from the foot of my bed and wen 
floating about the room. 

The thing was about half the size of a 
man, and was shaped rather like a_ tad- 
pole—large head and long, raggedly trail- 
ing tail. It swam over my bed, close to 
my face, then circled the room, glowing 
in the darkness. Its passage through the 
air seemed to make a whistling sound, 
and as it went it moaned foolishly, ‘‘Oh, 
Q-o-0o-oh! [ am a ghost! I am a ghost! 
Woo-00!”’ 

It dissolved into darkness, and Y. spoke 
again very comfortably. ‘‘That’s the sort 
of ghost some people are afraid of, and 
it doesn’t amount to much. There are two 
kinds of ghosts. When there is power 
enough, both physical and mental, we can 
make up a solid body for a little while. 
And when your senses have been mag- 
netized and made sensitive, we can make 
you perceive what we imagine for you. 
But the eyes of the flesh ean never behola 
true spirit.”’ 

On another night. the next or one soon 
after, Y. informed me that I was to be 
shown two visions symbolie of Death and 
Evil. He told me to raise my head a little 
and be ready, and | propped myself up 
on the pillows and waited. Soon I felt 
my eyes begin to throb and their muscles 
tighten. ‘‘Mortality,’’ said Y., ‘‘to which 
all men must come!”’ 

For a second or two I seemed to be gaz- 
ing out on a wide, dim, dreary plain, 
strewn with mouldering skulls and bones 
under a black sky. Then the focus of my 
eyes was changed, and I found mysel! 
locking at a little picture held close to my 
face. It was about the size of a picture 
posteard; and while the skulls and bones 
were there, glowing with dull phos- 
phorescence against the dark background, 
the reduced scene was not very impres- 
sive. ‘‘That is Mortality,’’ said Y., “‘a 
small matter when you see it in the right 
perspective. ”’ 

‘*But now,’’ he continued, ‘‘you musi 
face Evil, your own sin. Here it comes, 
the Dragon—that old dragon which is 
Satan and the devil!”’ 

There was a whizzing, whirring sound, 
and some flying thing seemed to approach 
from a distance. It came straight toward 
me until it hovered threateningly close to 
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my face. It was about five inches long, 
with vibrating wings, and glowed greenish- 
white in the darkness. A dragon? It was 
a dragon-fly ; and even as I flinched back 
from it, the thing whizzed away, growing 
smaller and smaller until it vanished. 

‘‘That was your dragon of evil,’’ Y. ex- 
plained, ‘‘and it wasn’t very alarming, 
was it?”’ 

The two visions deseribed above, as I un- 
derstand, were conventional parts of the 
‘‘svstem’’ of supernatural manifestation 
applied to my case. According to strict 
rule, | should have been lost and bewildered 
by night on a lonely waste covered with 
dead men’s bones; and I should have been 
threatened by a great dragon, looming 
above me as if about to rend and devour. 
But these terrors were reduced to a sym- 
bolic minimum, out of consideration for 
my feelings (and also through economy of 
power). Though it is true a special point 
was made of this mitigation, to illustrate 
how death and evil are not nearly so bad 
as they seem. 

And now I come to the last and most 
remarkable feature of the play, a vision 
which the presenters termed ‘‘a true revela- 
tion.’’ Of course it was not that, but a 
symbolic picture meant to represent the 
truth. 

On this night Y. was with me, as usual, 
soon after I retired to bed. He told me 
not to try to sleep, but to wait and watch 
carefully, as ‘‘they’’ had arranged some- 
thing very special in the way of manifesta- 
tion. It would take much force and great 
effort, and something might go wrong; but 
if I did my part, remaining patiently ready 
for the right moment, I would probably 
see a wonderful sight. : 

I waited for what seemed a long time. 
I was interested but not excited. To 
tell the truth, the superabundance of 
phenomena had become rather boresome. 
At last my eyes were closing when Y. spoke 
urgently. ‘‘Now, now!’’ he said, ‘‘Look 
up!’’ And I heard a chorus of deep voices 
sax reverently, ‘‘The Crown and_ the 
Dove!”’ 

What I saw was really wonderful. The 
ceiling of the room, the roof of the house 
seemed to be gone. I looked up into the 


wide night sky, studded with bright stars. 
And across this starry firmament there 
marched, from left to right, a colossal fig- 
























































ure clothed in rolling white cloud, wearing 
a shining crown, and bearing a sceptre 
tipped with a golden bird. ‘ 

The form and face were veiled in swirl- 
ing cloud, only the crown and _ sceptre 
were plain to the sight. Both were shining 
and golden. The crown was a tall, archaic 
looking thing of square overlapping plates, 
ornamented and embossed. It might well 
have been modelled upon that of some an- 
cient Semitic king. The sceptre was a 
golden rod with the conventional repre- 
sentation of a dove upon the top, a bird 
standing in profile with wings half raised 
and extended stiffly over the back, the 
feathers engraved as you see them fashioned 
on the old Babylonian carvings of winged 
creatures. The enshrouding cloud was 
natural seeming, save that it rolled and 
swept along with the moving figure. 

This vision of ‘*The Crown and the 
Dove,’’ I was told, was intended to portray 
those attributes of Deity, power and 
gentleness. It was very well done, and I 
admired it immensely. None the less | 
criticized it—such was the blasé condition 
to which too much experience had brought 
me. I said that it was a very good ex- 
hibition of fireworks, but asked why a face, 
at least, had not been shown. 

Y. was, or affected to be, scandalized. 
He said, ‘‘We have shown you a vision 
every bit as good as was shown to prophets 
and seers in the old days. <A real celestial 
revelation. It took a great deal of power 
to do it, and you should value it more. 
And as for the fae vy, we could 
not try to portray the face of God. Our 
imaginations were not equal to the sub- 
ject.”’ 

I might as well say here that next night 
there was considerable mention of another 
glorified vision which they professed to 
have prepared for me. This was ealled 
“‘The Harp and the Serpent,’’ and was 
supposed to represent harmony and _ wis- 
dom. However, I did not see it. The pro- 
ducers maintained that I missed it through 
a culpable negligence and lack of attention 
at the right moment. I preferred to be- 
lieve that something went wrong with the 
power, and that it was not visible. At 
any rate, I have always regretted the 
failure. 

The play was now over; and before [ 
tel! of my further relations with the im- 
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material yet very active personalities who 
were responsible, I will summarize the 
whole in an attempt to make my account 
a little clearer. 

The mummery began after my refusal 
to yield my body fully to reception of A. 
and his power. There were three well-de- 
fined parts or acts. 

The ‘‘sisters’’ were introduced for the 
purpose of interesting me, holding my at- 
tention and leading me on while my nerves 
were made sensitive to psychic force and 
suggestion. 

The episode of ‘‘A. from Philadelphia’’ 
was the dramatization of a harmful ob- 
session, perhaps prophetic, and was for the 
purpose of warning and instructing both 
myself and the obsessor. 

The third act, the most important and 
elaborate, consisted of a series of symbolie 
representations of various phases of human 
life, physical and mental—man’s sins and 
sufferings, errors and fears—with a climax 
showing the truth behind them all. There 





are several things to bear in mind about 


this series; it proceeded according to an 
established method ; its episodes were of a 
sort m@st to impress the subject’s con- 
sciousness, and thus to be the vehicle of a 
maximum of power; and it seemed to teacii 
a moral—that our pains and terrors are not 
so bad as they seem, while beyond them ali 
is the authority and goodness of God. 

It will perhaps be of interest to list in 
order the principal parts of this third act. 

I was told that the end of the physical 
world was imminent, and urged to preach 
and prophesy among my neighbors. 

I was accused of my sins (by the 
*‘myriad voices of conscience’’) and bidden 
to repent. 

1 knew envy, malice, cupidity, ete. 

I was (theoretically) tempted.. by a 
Succubus. 

I was mocked and reviled. 

T went mad. 

I suffered cold, heat, hunger, thirst and 
exhaustion. 

I was threatened by wild beasts (whieh 
proved harmless). 

f suffered symbolic death in a number 
of ways; I was murdered, I was executed 
as a criminal, I was crucified, I died a 

‘‘natural’’ death. 

T seemed to be dead; worthless and for- 
gotten. 
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1 was ‘‘come for’’ by a large party of 
spectres. 

I was confronted by a white and gib- 
bering ghost. 

I beheld the dreary vision of Mortality 
(much reduced). 

I was attacked by Evil in the form of a 
dragon (dragon-fly). 

And as a climax I was shown the grea: 
vision representing divine power and love. 

The play was over, but not my relation 
with the producers of it. And their sub- 
sequent activities were absolutely devoid 
of that quality of strangeness behind which 
they had been masquerading. 


When next Y. manifested himself, by 
night as usual, he said that he was about 
to give me ‘‘strength by direct force.’’ 
Obeying instructions, I disposed myself at 
ease, then felt my whole body stiffen and 
set in a sort of controlled rigidity that was 
not from any effort or tenseness of my 
own nerves or muscles, and was not at all 
uncomfortable. M. said, ‘‘You must stay 
awake and conscious to receive this power 
as you should, but it will be a waking 
sleep. You will absorb the force directly 
through the nerve-centres in the middle of 
your body and at the base of your brain 
It will hurt a little—not much—but you 
will gain more strength than from the best 
sleep.”’ 

All night I lay in a drowsy, half-waking 
state, limbs set but unwearied, while I felt 
a steady pricking pain (as of electric cur- 
rent) in the stomach region and another 
at the back of my throat. I minded the 
pain very little, and doubt if I stirred an 
inch. Just at daybreak Y. spoke again. 

‘Now we are going to leave you for a 
little while—for three days. I have given 
you strength enough for the first day, but 
after that you will begin to weaken and 
you must be careful. Take things easy, 
don’t do anything you don’t have to do. 
You will be able to stay up and walk 
around, but not to work. For these three 
days you will grow weaker and sicker—- 
but don’t be frightened, you’ll live through 
it all right—and after that we will be with 
you again and help you.’’ 


He was silent, had left me. An un- 


wonted solitude reigned in my mind. As 
to what he had said about losing my 
rength, I did not know what to make of it. 
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But it was so. The first day I employed 
myself as usual, but went to bed unusually 
weary. I slept soundly but rose in the 
morning still tired. All that day, though 
I did nothing requiring effort, my weari- 
ness increased; and by night I had unde- 
niably lost strength—my hands had begun 
tc shake, my knees trembled under me. 


On the_third day my condition became 
alarming. My face was drained of color, 
I was perceptibly thinner. I could hardly 
walk about. My family made sure that I 
was sickening with some serious illness, 
and it was. with difficulty that I persuaded 
them to wait another day before calling 
the doctor. I went to bed in a state of 
collapse, aching and shaking, nearly faint- 
ing, with cold limbs and faint and erratic 
pulse. I fell into a deep sleep of ex- 
haustion. 


About the middle of the night I was 
roused abruptly. Someone spoke to me— 
it was X. He said, ‘‘It is all right, old 
soldier. I just waked you up to tell you 
everything is all right. We are back with 
you again, and you will be stronger now. 
You are going to be well again very soon. 
Now go to sleep.’’ 


In the morning I was able to get up, 
which I had hardly expected. I was dis- 
tinetly better; still a little shaky, but with 
energy enough to dress, walk down stairs 
and eat some breakfast. I felt more com- 
fortable, and there was a vestige of color 
in my face. 


During the day I experienced a most re- 
markable recovery. My family marked it 
with wonder, as I did myself. It was as 
if new blood were entering my veins. I 
am convinced that it was actually new life 
given me, an increase of nerve power. I 
censed to tremble, my heart beat strongly, 
my strength came back. By night I was 
in better health than for a long time. 

No explanation of this incident was ever 
given me. Perhaps my spiritual attendants 
found it necessary to absent themselves for 
a time in order to make a few arrangements 
before returning with renewed power, and 
for a longer stay. Perhaps they wished to 
show me how necessary their presence and 
help were to my well-being. Perhaps they 
deliberately weakened my hold on life in 


order to gain a stronger grip upon my 
body. I don’t know. 
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Now ensued a period of about four 
weeks during which one or another of the 
three was my constant companion. You 
have perhaps observed that my uncle, Y., 
had been the prime mover in the whole 
affair, the comforter, explainer, master of 
ceremonies. It was so still, he was 
oftenest with me now. Oecasionally X. 
would manifest his presence for a little 
while, more rarely Z. would visit me. It 
was not, be it noted, until later that Z. 
took over full charge of me. Then Y. re- 
tired into a seldom broken silence, X. took 
up his special vocation of ‘‘delivering 
power by voice’’; and Z. came to dwell 
with me in my mind and body, and, unfor- 
tunately, to obsess. 

But as I say, during these weeks Y. was 
my chief companion. He made evident his 
presence through the greater part of each 
day, and at night would strengthen me, as 
he said, by the communication of vital 
force. I would feel the rigidity of body, 
the pain in throat and stomach, or a slight 
sting and vibration of my eves, or a sort of 
enveloping heat, for a while _ before 
sleeping. 

During the day I seemed to feel his pres- 
ence and support distinctly in an increase 


of energy. When he spoke, as he did often, 
it was simply and sincerely, obviously in 


his own true character. I heard his voice 
as loudly and clearly as if he were present 
in person. In the evening I would often 
go for a walk on one of our country by- 
roads, and our conversation would be ex- 
actly like that of two human companions 
rawbling together; the darkness would ren- 
der his invisibility natural enough, and his 
voice would sound as if he walked beside 
me. 

For the most part his talk was entirely 
natural and human. He spoke of personal 
affairs, of things interesting to me, of hap- 
penings at home and abroad, and on sub- 
jects casually suggested. He sometimes, 
however, spoke in his character as returned 
disearnate, and at one time and another 
told me a great meny things. He spoke 
freely enough, but always with the warning 
that he could not be sure of the truth of 
what he told. 

‘Tt isn’t that I am unwilling to tell, or 
want to deceive you,”’ he said, ‘‘but I actu- 
ally haven’t any clear recollection myself. 
While my consciousness is in your mind 
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and living through it, I can’t keep my own 
knowledge very well. It is your mind that 
T know, and everything of mine is dim and 
uncertain. I have a general impression of 
my knowledge, but, when I try to express it 
in detail I have to think very hard; and 
even then I can’t be sure. I ean tell you 
what seems to me right and true, but it may 
be only the nearest thing to it that your 
mind has conceived.’’ 

Of course I inquired, more than once, as 
to the purpose of all the rigmarole and fire- 


works that had been worked off upon me. 


He answered carefully, much as he had 
answered once before. I will quote these 
later explanations, even though they are 
repetitions. 

‘‘Our main purpose was to strengthen 
vou by impressing our power upon you 
through the nerves of your senses, and we 
used the means that would impress you 
most. The rest is impossible to explain so 
vou will understand—especially as I don’t 
understand any too well myself. We worked 
according to a very old method, that has 
been used many times. It was determined 
betorehand, and we held to it as well as we 
eould as we worked it out. I can remember 
it now chiefly through your recollection of 
it. And I can see that most of it seemed 
erazy and some of it rotten.”’ 

I asked about the various effects given 
me, not only voices, but sights, sounds, 
feeiings, even smells. 

‘We gave them to you by the power of 
thought, which is more wonderful than you 
or I, or anybody, can understand. We 
imagined those things and our mental force 
impressed them on the nerves of your 
senses. There is another way, too; a physi- 
eal foree can be moulded and directed by 
our thought.”’ 

He told me again, ‘‘I am not really here 
with you in person as I seem to be. I can- 
not tell you where I am, in terms of your 
language, but I am far away. My econscious- 
ness is projected in a ray of power to your 
mind. My attention is centred there, and 
my life finds expression through your mind, 
as your own does. I am living in you. 

‘‘My voice seems to you like natural 
sound. But it isn’t, because natural sound 
comes to you on air-waves from the out- 
side ; while I speak to you from within, with 
a power that impresses your nerves as 
sound does from without.’’ 
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He said also, ‘‘It is possible for me to 
visit you in person. We ean go to the 
world when we wish—it is a spiritual world 
as well as material, remember. But we sel- 
dom do this unless for a special purpose. 
When we do, you are not aware of us, and 
of course we can only see and know the 
spiritual being of physical things—your 
own spiritual self, for instanee, which is 
perfectly oblivious ef us. You move about 
vour affairs, ignoring us and all things 
spiritual completely, because your con- 
sciousness is expressed through your phy- 
sical body (invisible to us) and adjusted 
to physical conditions. So it is not a very 
cheerful visit for us to make, nor very 
useful. I ean tell vou that vour true self 
resembles your physical self very closely, 
only looks much healthier. You are 
younger than you think. And your hair 
is a lighter color than vou think it is.’’ 

In regard to life in the spiritual world, 
he said, *‘ There isn’t much that I can tell 
vou definitely. I am certain that all the 
dead live, and live well and_ usefully. 
There are no evil spirits. Sin is entirely 
a matter of ignorance, selfishness, and ac- 
ceptance of untruth; and in the spiritual 
world we see so clearly that we are obliged 
to recognize what is true. There are no 
false things, of course, because real things 
are all that exist. Only sometimes when 
spiritual minds are dwelling in earthly 
minds, they become confused, forget truth, 
accept imaginary things and conditions as 
real and so fall into evil ways. But when 
they wake to true life again their evil is 
gone. 

‘*T am sure that all friends will meet in 
the spiritual life. About the ways of that 
life, I can’t tell certainly. Neither can I 
give you any accurate news of our people 
there. The best thing you can do is to use 
common sense and think of them as living 
the most wholesome, kind and natural lives 
you can imagine, under the happiest con- 
ditions. Get rid of the idea that we are 
‘‘spirits.’’ We are people, real and human, 
and our lives are a logical and harmonious 
continuation of the earth life. Not so very 
different, but vastly better. We do not sin 
nor sorrow, we neither suffer nor die. We 
have clear and true perceptions, and an 
infinite field for knowledge. And we have 


perfect appreciation of all the joys of a 
great Creation.”’ 
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He 
heavenly polities; ‘‘You think you live in 


gave me some dissertation on 
the United States of America. 
live in the real United States. It is a 

country to be proud of. Made up of all 

the Americans, great and small, who have 

ever lived, and will hold all that are to 

come. And it is governed. 

‘*You people in the world have a very 
queer idea of God. There may be a bossy 
old patriarchal King somewhere in the sky, 
but we don’t know him. The God we know 
is a Commonwealth, an infinite and well- 
nalanced government that benefits every- 
body and everything, and gives each in- 
dividual perfect freedom according to 
natural law. Of course this government 
has officers, high and higher. Beyond them 
all is the great Being, the true God, whose 
power is everything we know, even our- 
selves. But he is far beyond our compre- 
hension, and I think must always be so.”’ 

He discussed time and space, and some- 
thing of spiritual geography. ‘‘ We measure 
time, though not as you do. Time is that 
part of eternity which we experience. Our 
conception of time concerns the world, be- 
cause we are still connected with it. It 
is 2 very important place, the centre and 
fourt of our system of life. 

‘“Tt is this way, as far as I can remem- 
ber. A time that corresponds to a certain 
number of earthly years—some hundreds 
of vears, or thousands (I can’t remember) 
—this time is called a Span. And a great 
number of Spans make up a Cycle, which 
is the time required to complete a Sphere. 

‘“You' remember mystical allusions to 
‘the Seven Cycles’ and ‘the Seven Spheres,’ 
don’t you? Well there is some truth in 
them, though it has been almost forgotten. 
The spiritual world, our own, I mean, for 
the inhabitants of this earth, is really not 
one, but seven. Tne earth—the spiritual 
part of it, properly speaking, though its 
life is now expressed through matter—is 
the first Sphere, the core of the system. 
Enveloping it, one beyond the other, each 
vastly larger than the last, are six others 
—the Seven Spheres. Each is a spiritual 
planet, the home of beings who were born 
and died on this earth. Yes, the Seven 
Heavens. A Cyele is the period of time 
it takes for the complete habitation of a 
Sphere, the perfection of a Heaven. Even- 
tually all seven will be peopled, then the 


Man, we 












plan of creation will be complete—the plan 
for our world, | mean. And then, as we 
believe, the physical earth will cease to ex- 
ist. It will not be needed as a fountain of 
life, a place of birth any longer; but it 
will live on as a spiritual planet, the first 
of the system. 

‘Just consider what a mighty and un- 
knowable being the great God must be. 
Not only Father of our little earth and 
seven heavens, but cf all the countless orbs 
and planets and heavens of the universe.’’ 

Of the sun, he said, **It is the magnetic 
centre of the planetary system spiritu- 
ally as well as physically. It receives 
spiritual foree, which it transforms into 
physical force and radiates for the use of 
everything it reaches. It is more than 
furnace, torch, lodestone. It does the same 
work your own nerves do in a small way.’’ 

Speaking of the purpose of life, he said, 
‘<The full meaning and value of our lives 
T cannot tell you. But, largely, we live 
for ourselves and each other. We live in 
a world of power. We receive and give 
off power. We help in the distribution 
and use of the force of God—the all-em- 
bracing principle, the presence and wisdom 
and authority that you eall God. The 
more lives there are, the more personally 
directed power there is. And with power 
all things good and useful can be done and 
enjoyed.”’ 

Of the survival of lives other than hu- 
man, he told me; ‘‘ All the creatures that 
have ever lived are personal beings, and all 
continue in the spirit. Even the crude 
monsters of prehistoric days, though their 
forms may be changed, brought to higher 
development. Of course they don’t all 
live in our world. They live, as we also, 
for themselves and each other, and are of 
a nature exactly suited for the kind of 
lives intended for them. . 

‘‘Vegetation, it seems to me, is of a dif- 
ferent kind of life—a general, impersonal 
sort of life, a tide of vitality, the direct 
foree of God rising in all the individual 
plants. Even these continue spiritually. 

‘*Tnsect life—well, I can’t remember 
that there is any insect life in our world. 
Insects are of an order of life so different 
from ours, perhaps they have a world of 
their own. Or perhaps they are changed, 
developing in the spirit into something 
higher. I don’t know now.”’ 
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The others of the spiritual trio did not 
companion me, apparently, so often as Y. 
Yet I think they were present almost con- 
stantly, and they often spoke. I must 
rather neglect them in this part of my ac- 
count, as it is already much teo long. Yet 
one thing they told me is of special sig- 
nificance. 

X. said, *‘I have been with you for years, 
helping you when you didn’t know it.’’ 
And Z. said, **I fought the war with you, 
soldier. | was right with you through it 
all, and so was X. Don’t you remember, 
on those long marches, when a, halt was 
called you used to drop down exhausted ; 
vet in five minutes, or ten, you got up 
strong enough to sling on your pack and 
imareh on. That was because we helped 
vou. And it was the same when you were 
in the hospital. Your lungs crackled, your 
heart was all wrong, vou ought to have 
been a very sick man. You suffered, yes, 
but most of your pain was nothing but our 
power going into vou. You were strong 
and hearty for such a casualty, and sur- 
prised the doctors. You remember that! 
You thought, ‘Am I fooling them, or are 
they fooling me?’ We gave you strength 
and brought you through that trouble. 

‘*And in action, we helped you to keep 
your nerves steady, though we were often 
scared ourselves, for you.’’ 

During this time I became well ac- 
customed to my visitors, and there existed 
between us an entirely friendly intimacy. 
I recognized and accepted them, without 
misgiving, for the persons they professed 
to be. The strangeness of the situation 
wore off. The companionship was not in- 
trusive, there was little discomfort and a 
good deal of comfort in it. 


IT had confidence in their desire and abil- 


ity to help me. My health improved stead- 


ily until I was a well man once more. I 
believed that the helpers meant to establish 
me firmly in health and strength, then 
leave me to live my salvaged life. 

But they did not go. 


There is little more to tell here. After 
a while Y.’s voice grew fainter, then he 
ceased to speak save. at rare. intervals 
(though I am sure that he has never left 
me.) X. assumed the task of ‘‘giving 

. 9 . . 

power by voice.’’ And Z. took his place in 
my consciousness. He carried on the work 
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very well for a time, but weakened and 
fell into errors as I have already related. 

In closing, I will say a few words con- 
cerning my present attitude toward the ex- 
periences described here. After the lapse 
of ten years, and after my subsequent long 
obsession, my attitude is still much the 
same in regard to the psychie visitors and 
their communications as it was at the close 
of the period dealt with in this letter. 

For the many things told me (only a 
few of which I have detailed), I remain 
open-minded. I believe none of the ac- 
counts of spiritual life merely because it 
was told to me. They were interesting, 
and may be true for all I know. But I re- 
member always that the tellers represented 
themselves to be uncertain in their know]l- 
edge under the ruling conditions ; a cireum- 
stance which (at least) I have no difficulty 
in believing. It is probable enough that 
they were sincere, but even in this case 
their communications may have been de- 
rived—unknown to themselves—from ideas 
imbibed by myself at some time and for- 
gotten. So, even as Y. advised me, I think 
that my own common-sense is the best 
guide. 


But as to the personalities themselves, 
T am and must always remain convinced 
that they were (and are) exactly as repre- 
sented, Z., Y., and X. Of course I have no 
absolute proof of this. It may be justly 
contended; that as they are admittedly 
such clever mimics and masqueraders, how 
can it be certain that they are not merely 
pretending the personalities of Z., Y., and 
X., with whom their access to my memory 
has made them familiar? I answer that it 
can never be certain for one who has never 
had such an experience, and must probably 
be ineredulous of the very possibility of 
such. For myself, however, I know that 
the experience was real; I am convinced 
that the personalities were real. This being 
so, the probability is that they were my 
friends rather than some masquerading 
powers mysterious and unknown. But all 
other considerations apart, my association 
with them was too long and too intimate 
to permit the slightest doubt of their iden- 
tity remaining in my mind. 

This is, and must remain, an entirely 
personal conviction. 

A. B. 





NEW PERIODICALS 


THE DIRECT VOICE. A magazine devoted to the Direct Voice and other phases of 
psychic phenomena. Published by the Sunshine Publishing Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Monthly. $1.50 a year. 15c a copy. We have received from Mr. Waldo Maas, the 
Editor, the first three numbers of this publication, the last issue being for July. This maga- 
zine is now taking good shape and we may congratulate Mr. Maas on his enterprise. We note 
several interesting records of sittings, including some at which dictaphonic records have 
been taken with apparent success. Florizel von Reuter and “Cheiro” contribute personal 
experiences of “trumpet” conversations. 


THE MYSTIC MAGAZINE. A new publication (monthly) is announced under this 
title by the Fawcett Publications, Inc., of Robbinsdale, Minn., of which we hope to receive 
the first number shortly. Mr. R. Maitland Scott, son of Major R. T. M. Scott, acts as Assis- 
tant-Editor. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUER METAPSYCHISCHE FORSCHUNG. The exchange formerly sub- 
sisting between the ASPR and the Institut fuer Metapsychikalische Forschung lapsed with the 
suspension of their issue. This is now recommenced under the Editorship of Dr. Christopher 
Schroder of Berlin-Lichterfelde-Ost. (Wilhelmplatz. 7.) and copies will be sent regularly to 
Hyslop House as formerly in exchange for the Journal. 











INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry Prics 


eightieth year of his life on July 12th, 


1930 and celebrated his birthday by 
travelling up to London from his Wiltshire 
home and giving a broadeast talk. He told 
a press agency representative that we are 
only at the beginning of things ‘‘and 
hardly civilized yet. It is an intensely in- 
teresting period and sometimes I wish I 
were young enough to take a full and vigor- 
ous part instead of only admiring what 
other people are doing.”’ 

‘*We talk too much about death and the 
grave,’’ continued Sir Oliver. ‘‘I am ab- 
solutely convinced that human existence is 
not limited to the material body, and does 
not cease with the death of the brain. We 
make too much of the brain. It is the 
mind, and not the brain, that designs and 
plans. 

‘‘T know by direct experience that those 
whom we eall dead are not dead, but have 
just been separated from their bodily me- 
chanism. I have been in touch with the 
minds of certain people who have parted 
from their bodies and yet have preserved 
their memories, characters and affections.”’ 

Sir Oliver added that a spirit communi- 
eation with his son Raymond, who was 
killed in the war, was the means of finding 
a lost will. 

Sir Oliver thinks that people ought to 
live at least 100 years. ‘‘The old psalmist 
has done a lot of harm by talking about 
three score years and ten. In those days 
there was no sanitation, but with the im- 
provements of medicine, sanitation and the 
more wholesome habits of life we ought to 
be quite young at 70.”’ 

As one of the means of prolonging life 
Sir Oliver suggests that all the merely me- 
chanical things ought to be done by ma- 
chinery, but for any artistic or thoughtful 
work human hands alone are suitable. 

Sir Oliver is intensely human and a 
‘‘modern.’’ He is an excellent dancer, and 


S: Oliver Lodge entered upon the 
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declared not long ago that he could not go 
to sleep unless he had had some dancing 
before going to bed. 

One of his most startling forecasts is that 
the eventful creation of life in the labora- 
tory is inevitable. He also believes that 
sooner or later man will be able to control 
the weather. 

Speaking in London on May 28th, Sir 
Oliver complained of the fact that official 
science has not yet accepted a spiritual 
world. ‘‘Whether we can communicate 
with such a world is a question which 
science regards as coming within its pur- 
view, and at present it is scornful. 

‘‘But truth has a habit of making its 
way in spite of rebuffs. 

‘*T know that a spiritual world is a real- 
ity, that we are surrounded by invisible, in- 
tangible intelligences as we are surrounded 
by speech and music from sending stations, 
and yet we cannot apprehend any of it un- 
less we have a suitable receiver. 

*‘So also unless we have a receiving 
faculty, or find someone who has that 
faculty and who is willing to put himself 
or herself at our disposal, we can know 
nothing about the denizens of the spiritual 
world.”’ 

* oe 2 sd * 

In a recent Note I gave some account of 
Valentin Zeileis, the ‘‘miracle doctor’’ of 
Galspach, Austria and mentioned the fact 
that he had brought an action against Pro- 
fessor Paul Lazarus, a Berlin physician who 
had accused Zeileis of being a ‘‘quack’’ 
and a danger to the public health. 

The case was tried in the Berlin courts 
on June 2nd, and Zeileis lost and had to pay 
costs. 

Herr Zeileis claims to have cured 250,000 
people of cancer, consumption, and other 
ills, and he recently built a ‘‘ palace of heal- 
ing’’ in Galspach at an alleged cost of 
£500,000, which 145,00 people visited in 
1929 to undergo his radium electric treat- 
ment. 
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Zeileis sought an injunction from the 
court to restrain Professor Lazarus from 
stating that he had carefully examined 
Zeileis’ treatment and found it grotesque 
and dangerous. Professor Lazarus had 
further alleged that he had been told by an 
assistant of Zeileis that he was suffering 
from a chronic complaint. 

He had undergone an expensive treat- 
ment for this ‘‘complaint’’—which did not 
exist, as he was perfectly well. The case 
has caused considerable interest in German 
and Austrian scientific circles. 

* * x * * 

Almost at the same time as the Zeileis 
affair was before the Berlin courts, another 
medium, Erik Jan Hanussen was appre- 
hended at Leitmeritz, Czecho-Slovakia, (59 
miles from Dresden and formerly an Aus- 
trian episcopal see) and charged, under the 
old familiar fortune-telling act, with ob- 
taining money by false pretences. The 
clairvoyant demanded that his powers 
should be tested. A test in court was de- 
cided upon and the room in which the 
séance was held was guarded by gendarmes 
with fixed bayonets. The clairvoyant tests 
were triumphantly accomplished. In one 
he described a motor aecident and in an- 
other the scene at a birth. 


Hanussen was acquitted and as he re- 


turned to his hotel he 
ovation. 


received a great 


Frau Lotte Plaat, the eminent German 
psychometrist, has been at the National 
Laboratory for the past month and has done 
some good work. Among those of our 
members who had sittings with her was 
Dennis Bradley. He handed her an old 
cigarette case and received an excellent 
‘‘reading’’ from it. What impressed 
Bradley was the fact that the medium 
visualized even the peculiar gait of the 
owner of the ease. 

It is well known that Frau Plaat has 
been consulted repeatedly by the police of 
Germany (and, at least on one occasion, 
France) and has been successful in eluci- 
dating several cases. So I was not sur- 
prised when someone from Seotland Yard 
rang me up and asked me whether I would 
be willing, if invited, to loan Frau Plaat 
to help them—unofficially, of course—in a 
case in which they were engaged. The case 
was that of a woman thought to have been 
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murdered in Cheshire. I ealled at Scotland 
Yard the next morning and for over an 
hour we diseussed the matter. It was de- 


‘cided that I should approach the Chief 


Constable of Cheshire who was responsible 
for the case. I at once telegraphed to this 
gentleman who replied that the local police 
had the matter in hand and could not be 
interfered with. I think the Cheshire 
police made a mistake in not utilizing Frau 
Plaat’s help, even if such assistance is un- 
orthodox. At least no harm could have 
come of it. During the past month three 
women have been murdered, and a school- 
girl was attacked and is now hovering be- 
tween life and death—and not one arrest 
has been made. The police have employed 
bloodhounds on some of these cases and I 
fail to see why the human faculties of a 
psychie are any more ‘‘unorthodox’’ than 
the canine instinets of a bloodhound. 
* * xe * 

Fire walking, as a spectacle, appears to 
be on the increase in South Africa where 
there is a large Hindu population, espe- 
cially in Natal. At Durban recently the 
famous Hindu ceremony of Thea Poosam 
was staged and attracted a large concourse 
of people. 

A dozen Indians, ineluding two white- 
haired women, walked unhurt through a 
fire pit. The heat from the pit was so 
great that the first few rows of seats near 
to the pit enclosure had to be left vacant. 
Yet the Indians walked through the fire, 
their feet sinking ankle-deep into the glow- 
ing red-hot ashes. They came out of it 
without a mark, and stamped round the 
ring displaying the soles of their bare feet 
to the curious. For more than an hour be- 
fore the ceremony they stood in the soften- 
ing water of the river, while they muttered 
prayers through the bandages placed round 
their mouths to induce concentration. The 
high priest of the Hindu sect in Natal, a 
cultured man who speaks English without 
a trace of foreign accent, and who is a 
member of the Middle Temple, London, said 
that his fire-walkers are protected, abso- 
lutely, by his gods, the Hindu ‘trilogy, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, and he guar- 
antees similar protection to anyone who has 
sufficient faith in his instructions, and who 
essays the pit. As soon as he ean arrange 
it the priest promises to introduce the rope 
trick, which he maintains can be done. 











The fire-walkers undergo ten days of 
preparation, during which time they eat 
nothing but fruit washed down by milk. 
This repast is taken after sunset. Two 
Durban doctors examined their feet imme- 
diately after they had walked through the 
fire, and they could offer no physiological 
explanation for the fact that the Indians 
were unmarked. 


* a * * * 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has sent me a 
copy of his most recent work, The Edge of 
the Unknown’ which is one of the most 
readable volumes of psychic interest I have 
ever perused. It is obviously intended 
more for the layman rather than the stu- 
dent of the abnormal and that is what 
makes it so interesting. My only criticism 
—and I regard it as a serious one—is that 
Sir Arthur has adopted for his work a title 
already employed by a conjurer named 
William Marriott for a series’ of articles, 
On the Edge of the Unknown, which at- 
tack spiritualism. I think there may arise 
some confusion through the similarity of 
titles. 

The first sixty odd pages of Sir Arthur’s 
new book deal with the ‘‘Riddle of Hou- 
dini’’ and an attempt is made to show that 
the eseape artist was really a medium mas- 
querading as a conjurer. This theory is 
not new, of course, McKenzie, Campbell 
THlolms and others having previously sug- 
gested that Houdini did his tricks by su- 
pernormal means. But Sir Arthur devotes 
considerable space and argument to this 
hypothesis and cites the famous box trick 
as proof that some of the magician’s tricks 
were miraculous. 

But curiously enough, a few days before 
Sir Arthur’s book was sent round to the 
Press, a famous conjurer named Chefalo 
was doing a box trick at the Coliseum 
Music Hall that was far superior to any 
similar trick that Houdini ever did. 
Chefalo brought on the stage a packing case 
which appeared just large enough to hold 
aman. He then called on the stage about 
a dozen men who thoroughly examined the 
ease. Chefalo then climbed into the ease 
and the committee proceeded to nail the 
lid on—they had a bag of three-ineh naiis 
and they could use as many as they liked. 





1London, John Murray, 7 /6d. net. 
2Eight articles in Pearson's Magazine, London, 1919. 
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The case was then roped round with a 
thick rope and knotted at several places. 

A sereen was then placed in front of the 
ease and in less than ten seconds Chefalo 
was out of the case. The committee then— 
with considerable trouble—unroped the 
ease and knocked the lid off. Inside were 
the conjurer’s male assistant and two 
dwarfs who had been helping in the show. 
I witnessed this entertainment myself and 
have related the details in order that the 
trick should be compared with the Houdini 
version. 

In Houdini’s trick Sir Arthur quotes 
(p. 29) ‘‘In ninety-five seconds Houdini 
was standing before his audience, breath- 
less, and with his shirt in tatters.’’ Of 
course, the breathlessness and the tattered 
shirt were the one thing that made Houdini 
famous—showmanship. 

Other chapters in Sir Arthur’s entertain- 
ing book deal with many curious experi- 
ences of the author’s; D. D. Home and his 
phenomena; the murder of Maria Marten 
and the dream that led to the apprehension 
of the murderer’; the extraordinary case of 
the ‘‘haunted’’ vault at Barbados‘; the 
amazing hoof-marks which were found on 
the Devon coast in the snow during the 
early morning of February 8th, 1855° and 
many other most interesting cases not 
known to the general reader. 

Although The Edge of the Unknown 
deals with many professional mediums Sir 
Arthur relates (p. 158) a ease that sug- 
gests that he, too, has psychic powers. 
One night when he was ill and lying on his 
back in his bed at Crowborough, he heard 
measured steps across the room; someone 
bent over him and a voice said ‘‘ Doyle, I 
come to tell you that I am sorry.’’ Sir 
Arthur managed to turn over towards the 
voice but all was still and the form had 
vanished. Sir Arthur recognized his visitor 
as a bereaved friend to whom he had at- 
tempted to give psychie consolation which 
was rejected. Soon after the friend died 
and the visit was the sequel. 


* % ae * * 


I have just had a long letter from our 
Munich correspondent, Fraulein Dr. Gerda 
Walther, who informs me that Rudi 





5 have recorded this case in these Notes, Sept., 1928, 
p. 534. 

4 Jbid, Jan. 1929, p. 54. 
* Ibid, Jan. 1929, p. 55. 
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Schneider has managed to get a little cap- 
ital together and is opening a motor repair 
shop at Mattighofen, on the road between 
Braunau and Salzburg and about twenty 
miles from the boy’s home. I am afraid 
that this will mean the end of Rudi’s 
psychie activities except for those séances 
which, I suppose, he will continue to give 
in the Schneider ménage. I am still hoping 
he will manage to get to Paris for some ex- 
periments before he settles down to work 
in earnest. We were expecting him in 
London again in October. 

Since Major Kalifius left Braunau Kapi- 
tan Kogelnik has rejoined the experiment- 
ing group in Rudi’s home and has intro- 
duced Dr. Schauba, the new director of 
the Braunau hospital, to the family séances. 
Dr. Schauba has had three séances so far 
and this is what Dr. Walther says: 
‘*Kapitan Kogelnik led the sittings and 
controlled Rudi himself and he told me that 
he was quite satisfied as to the conditions. 
Dr. Schauba brought his wife and another 
lady who sat among the members of the 
family and he, too, thinks that no confed- 
eracy was responsible for the phenomena.”’ 
This last remark is apropos of Dr. 
Walther’s recent letter to Psychic Re- 
search” Rudi has just met with rather a 
serious accident in the football field and 
has injured his knee, so it is doubtful if 
he will give any further sittings for a short 
time. 

* * * * * 

The publication of Mrs. Kelley Hack’s 
work on the Centurioni mediumship has 
done more than divide the London S. P. R. 
into two camps: it appears to have created 
a new wave of interest in Italy. Although 
psyehie research has always had a consid- 
erable number of Italian students and an 
old-established journal (Luce e Ombra), 
the science has received little encourage- 
ment from either the secular or religious 
authorities. But when I was in Rome in 
September, 1928, I found that under the 
surface everyone I met was keenly inter- 
ested in the subject. Mrs. Hack’s book 
has brought some of these people into the 
open. Also, a wonderful new Enciclopedia 
Italiana’ is slowly making its appearance 
at the rate of four volumes per year and I 





6 Jan. 1930, p. 22 ff. 


*Published by the Instituto Giovanni Treccani, 36 vols., 
4to., about £70 the set. 
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understand that the occult, psychical re- 
search, ete., will be dealt with very thor- 
oughly. I do not know who is responsible 
for the matter dealing with psychical re- 
search, but I assume an Italian writer. I 
have contributed a six-page article (with 
seventeen illustrations), L’Illusionismo, in 
which I have tried to emphasize the fact 
that the old-time mediumistie tricks with 
the ‘‘performer’s’’ own paraphernalia be- 
long to the pre-scientifie age of investiga- 
tion and that such fakers would have little 
chance under modern scientific conditions 
of control. 


* * * * * 


On May 15th last I delivered my fourth 
annual lantern lecture at the Institut 
Métapsychique, Paris, my subject being 
our recent experiments with Rudi. Dr. 
Osty was in the chair and presided over a 
meeting which numbered more than three 
hundred persons. Those who are suffi- 
ciently interested will be able to read my 
address in the Revue Métapsychique for 
July-August, 1930. 

When I was in Paris I visited the great 
fair that is always to be found at this time 
of the year stretching itself from the 
Champs-Elysées, right across the Pont 
Alexandre III to the Esplanade des In- 
valides. I cannot visualize a gigantic fair, 
(two miles of booths if placed side by side) 
blocking the traffie of the largest and hand- 
somest bridge in London; but the French 
do not have the words ‘“‘liberty, equality’’, 
ete., over their public buildings for 
nothing! 

What took me to the foire was the fact 
that I had seen a hand-bill announcing 
that ‘‘Olga, the girl fakir of international 
reputation’’ would be there and that for a 
month she would recline, in the nude state, 
on two hundred broken wine bottles, the 
whole sealed in a glass coffin. 

Hoping that perhaps this very objective 
Olga might be as interesting as her subjec- 
tive namesake I visited the foire and after 
some trouble found the booth that contained 
the fair fakir. She really was fair, almost 
flaxen, of the true Teutonic type—a very 
pretty girl about eighteen years of age, 
very plump and happy looking. She was 
nude except for a loin cloth and she really 
was sealed up in a deep glass coffin in 
which was a trap door for the purpose of 
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vonveying food, ete. The bottom of the 
coffin was covered with broken glass to the 
depth of six inches. 

The seals had been affixed by the chef 
of the local Mairie and a large notice an- 
nounced that if anyone detected Olga out 
of the coffin, night or day, during the 
month of the fair, the sum of 10,000 franes 
would be forfeited by the management. 

I should hate to think that the broken 
wine bottles on which the fair Olga was 
reclining at full length were not really as 
sharp as they looked. But the fact re- 
mains that her curious couch appeared de- 
cidedly uncomfortable and the show was 
well worth the two franes admission. As 
far as I could see—and she turned com- 
pletely over for my benefit—there was not 
a scratch upon her white and particularly 
healthy-looking body and she appeared to 
be thoroughly enjoying the situation. 

I had quite a chat with Olga (who spoke 
French and German fluently) and she in- 
formed me that she was born in Germany 
and had been with the fair for a few years. 
We exchanged cards—at least, she handed 
me another hand-bill through the trap— 
and she promised to visit the National 
Laboratory some day. On the hand-bill 
she was described as ‘‘the girl with the 
cast-iron skin.’’ I left the booth still won- 
dering whether those broken bottles were 
quite as sharp as they looked. And then I 
thought about some of Houdini’s stunts 
with various police officials and I wondered 
whether the chef of the Mairie, too, had 
had his little joke on the public. But the 
chief and lasting impression on my mind 
was that lying on broken glass for a living 
appeared to be a very healthy occupation 
and almost solved the problem ‘‘ What shall 
we do with our girls?”’ 

* = % % cod 

Hereward Carrington sends me his latest 
book, Story of Psychic Science’ which is 
by far the very best work—out of many— 
which he has written. It is admittedly a 
compilation or epitome of psychic happen- 
ings from the earliest times and in my 
opinion represents the sanest and most un- 
biassed ‘‘history’’ of psychical research yet 
published. The work deals principally with 
the experiments of English-speaking inves- 
tigators, Carrington rightly assuming that 
men like Richet and Schrenek-Notzing have 


“London, Rider, 24 /—net. 
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already covered—historically—the psychic 
field pertaining to their respective - coun- 
tries. The book is right up to date; even 
our recent Schneider experiments are cited. 

The work of all the prominent mediums 
and investigators is recorded and an ex- 
cellent index makes reference easy. An in- 
novation is a chart, in two colours, giving 
lists of genuine, as opposed to spurious 
psychie subjects worthy of the student’s 
time and attention. Doubtless the work 
will be reviewed in the pages of Psychic 
Research, but this personal appreciation 
will at least inform the reader that the 
book has now been published. 


* * * * * 


If Carrington has produced a very full 
and authoritative ‘‘history’’ for English- 
speaking countries, Emilio Servadio has 
written something very similar in minia- 
ture for Italy and has kindly sent me an 
inseribed copy.” Signor Servadio is, of 
well-known Italian psychist 
whose writings and reviews are a feature of 
Luce e Ombra. His ‘‘history’’ covers all 
the important work with the principal me- 
diums in every country and his facts are 
well marshalled and presented. The work 
bears the cachet of Professor Charles 
Richet in the shape of an Introduction and, 
considering that the book sells in Italy for 
the equivalent of about thirty cents (in 
boards), I think Signor Servadio has done 
a service for psychical research in publish- 
ing this manual at a popular price. 

% % *% % * 


The liability of mediums to prosecution 
under the Vagranecy Act was discussed at 
considerable length at the 41st annual con- 
ference of the British Spiritualists Lyceum 
Union held at York on June 7th and 8th. 
Miss E. Elliott (retiring president) of 
Manchester, was in the chair. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that 
under existing law mediums were subject 
to prosecution, and the National Spirit- 
ualist Chureh was petitioning Parliament 
for a removal of the restrictions under 
which the Chureh and its workers found 
themselves. The claims of the Church for 
freedom for its members had been so far 
recognized that the Home Secretary (Mr. 
J. R. Clynes) had promised to meet a de- 
putation to discuss the matter. 





®Ta Ricerca Psichica, Roma, Paolo Cremonese, Lire 6.50. 
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The conference heartily approved the 
steps taken by the Church, as a body, and 
decided to support the petition. 

The educational policy of the Union was 
discussed and methods were suggested for 
increasing its work and activities. Special 
attention was paid to suggested methods 
for widening the appeal of the Lyceum to 
adolescents within the movement. The 
delegates, numbering well over a hundred, 
came from all parts of the country. 

*% a % 4 * 

Apropos my remarks in a recent issue of 
Psychic Research” concerning the manu- 
facture and use of luminous paint, a cor- 
respondent asks me (a) if there are such 
things as luminous plants and (b) if so, 
could they be used to illuminate the séance 
room. 

It is well known that at least one lu- 
minous plant was discovered by a daughter 
of the eminent botanist, Linnzus, and she 
discovered it by setting fire, on a dark sum- 
mer evening, to the inflammable atmos- 
phere which envelops the oil glands of cer- 
tain Frarinellae, an experiment with which 
the learned Francois Arago was quite as 
delighted as the daughter of Linneus. I 
believe that under certain conditions of at- 
mosphere, the common garden nasturtium 
gives off an inflammable vapour. Curi- 
ously enough, most of the recorded lu- 
minescence in flowers have been those in 
which the orange and yellow tints predom- 
inate: e.g. in the corolla of the sunflower, 
the common marigolds, the orange lily and 
several others. 

The effects of luminescence in fungoid 
plants is very extraordinary. There is one, 
a species of the genus Agaricus, which has 
been observed to be vividly luminous. 
Years ago it was a common plant in the 
Australian woods in the vicinity of Sydney ; 
about the localities of the South Head Road, 
and among the scrubs and forests in the 
approach to the headlands of Botany Bay. 
It emits a light sufficiently powerful to 
enable the time on a watch to be read with 
ease and I see no reason why it should not 
be used in the séance room if the fungus 
can be kept alive in some way. The late 
Dr. Gustave Geley once showed me a large 
chemical ‘‘ boiling flask’’ full of luminous 
living microscopic organisms which an- 
swered perfectly for lighting a portion of 


1° June, 1930, p. 281. 
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his séance The flask 


room. 


emitted a 
bluish-green glow that was very striking 
but Dr. Geley’s trouble was that he could 





not keep the organisms alive 
they died, out went the light. 

The fungus, Rhizomorpha, which vege 
tates in dark mines far from the light of 
day, is also remarkable for its luminous 
properties. In the coal mines near Dres- 
den, I am told, it gives the place the air 
of an enchanted castle. The roofs, walls, 
aud pillars are entirely covered with them 
and the effect is almost dazzling. 

The eminent Swedish botanist, Fries, was 
walking one evening (in the year 1857) in 
the Botanical Garden of Upsala when he 
noticed a group of poppies (Papaver 
orientale) emitting little flashes of light 
just as radium does when seen under a 
powerful glass—like a shower of rockets. 
Later he noticed the same phenomenon 
with a variety of the lily (Lilium bulbi- 
ferum In his work on phosphorescence,” 
Dr. T. L. Phipson says ‘‘The emission of 
light by phanerogamic plants is not limited 
to its flowers. The leaves of the Aenothera 
macrocarpa, an American plant, exhibit 
phosphorie light when the air is highly 
charged with electricity. The latex, or 
milky juice, of some vegetables becomes 
phosphorescent when it is rubbed on paper, 
or when it is heated a little.’’ If the stem 
of the Brazilian Euphorbia phosphorea be 
broken and it be used as a pencil, the writ- 
ing is quite luminous in the dark. Phos- 
phorescence is more common in erypto- 
gamic plants than in phanerogamic; nine 
different plants of the former division, and 


and when 


fifteen of the latter are known to emit 
light. 
Séance rooms can be illuminated with 


these plants, and they can be illuminated 
by means of living organisms as in the ex- 
periments of Geley’s. At the little frontier 
town of St. Gingolph, on the Lake of 
Geneva, I have seen them making artificial 
pearls from milk-glass beads coated with a 
luminous varnish obtained from a certain 
fish found in the Lake. When this varnish 
is liquid, it is as luminous as radium; when 
the varnish dries on the ‘“‘pearls’’ no 
trace of luminosity (due to the presence of 
phosphorus) can be found. I have also 


seen the Bay of Naples covered with a 


Emission of 
London, 1926. 
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luminous sheet (due, I believe to marine 
alge) on a hot, dark summer’s night. 
Like the plants, these could be utilized for 
illuminating the séance room—if we could 
only keep the organisms alive. There has 
been far too little experimentation in what 
[ will call the natural illumination of the 
séance room and a most fascinating field is 
open to the botanist or zoologist who is in- 
terested in psychical research. 
* * * %* * 

The passing of Sir Arthur at 9.15 a.m. 
on July 7th, 1930 removes the greatest 
personality spiritualism ever possessed— 
or is ever likely to possess. By sheer per- 
sonal domination he raised the subject of 
psychic phenomena into the arena of acute 
controversy—and kept it there. A born 
fighter, sometimes intolerant, and often 
open to criticism, there is hardly a paper 
in the country to which he has not con- 
tributed some of his stunning arguments 
for the reality of a spiritual world. Large- 
hearted to a degree, this very quality was 
occasionally taken advantage of by the un- 
scrupulous who abused his’ ever-ready 
friendship. Too honest himself, he could 
not imagine his too sympathetic credulity 
being imposed upon. He was a giant in 
stature with the heart of a child. 

[ suppose someone will write his biog- 
raphy: it will read like a romance. Of the 
scores of letters I have received from him, 
not one was typewritten and he never em- 
ployed an amanuensis for his private cor- 
respondence; and I believe all his literary 
work was written by his own hand. 

[ am writing this as the spiritualists’ 
greatest exponent is lying dead at his fa- 
vorite residence, Windlesham, Crowbor- 
ough, Sussex (where he lived for the past 
twenty-two years) and already I am asked 
“Who will succeed him?’’ The answer is 
simple—no one will ever take his place. 
There is not a spiritualist living with the 
same dynamic personality, driving force, 
dogged grit, tenacity of purpose, fighting 
qualities, large-heartedness, and world-wide 
prestige that the great High Priest of 
Spiritualism possessed. Often he has said 
that he wished posterity to know him as 
the exponent of a great religion rather than 
as one of the literary giants of the twentieth 
century. But posterity will, I think, dis- 
appoint him in this respect because it will 
de as the creator of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’ 
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‘*Micah Clarke’’, ‘‘Dr. Watson’’, ‘‘ Briga- 
dier Gerard’’, and his other living charac- 
ters of fiction that his name and reputation 
will become imperishable. 

It is impossible to even mention all the 
activities that this great and wonderful 
man engaged upon. Medicine, the sea, 
authorship, psychical research (he gave 
over 500 lectures on spiritualism alone in 
various parts of the world), the Boer War, 
the Great War,—and a thousand other in- 
terests into which he threw himself heart 
and soul. For thirty years he was a di- 
rector of Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd. To 
the weak or to those he thought oppressed 
he was a saviour and a tower of strength 
in one: witness the efforts he made on be- 
half of Edalji, the Parsee accused of cattle 
maiming, and QOsear Slater, who was 
wrongly convicted of murder—efforts 
which did not always meet with the grati- 
tude they deserved. A great sportsman in 
every sense of the word, golf, cricket, box- 
ing, and winter sports were his favorite re- 
laxations and he claimed to have introduced 
ski-ing into Switzerland where, at Grindel- 
wald, he could usually be found during the 
winter sports season. 

Sir Arthur was born in Edinburgh on 
May 22nd, 1859, so he had just passed his 
71st year. He wrote his first story at the 
age of six and illustrated it himself. This 
is the less surprising when we remember 
that he was the son of Charles Doyle, the 
artist, and a relative of ‘‘Dicky’’ Doyle, 
who designed the present cover of Punch. 
Though trained for the medical profession 
(he took his first degree at the age of 22 
and started ‘‘business’’ on a capital of ten 
pounds) a literary career always fascinated 
him and he gave up his practice at South- 
sea with no regrets. 

My own relations with Conan Doyle, 
‘“‘the St. Paul of spiritualism’’ were, at 
times, painful—due to the ‘‘ Hope ecase”’ of 
unhappy memory, and some bitter letters 
passed between us. But I am more thank- 
ful than I can record that during the past 
few months peace was with us and although 
in opposite (but not really opposing) 
camps he very generously at last publicly 
acknowledged’ the work I am trying to do. 
Almost the last communication I had from 
him was an autographed copy of a most 
amusing—though pathetic—eartoon which 








1Evening Standard, Nov. 27th, 1929. 
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he drew in April last to while away the 
hours during his convalescence. The car- 
toon is ealled ‘‘The Old Horse’’ (Doyle) 
who is trying to drag a heavily-laden cart 
upon which are piled scores of cases, each 
representing a phase of his active life. 
Three veterinary surgeons (his medical at- 
tendants) are examining the horse and 
shaking their heads. This epitome of 
Doyle’s life is an interesting caricature and 
when Sir Arthur drew it, he knew the end 
was near. 

Doyle’s last words were addressed to his 
wife. ‘‘You are wonderful!’’ he said—and 
then the end. These same words can be 
aptly applied to the man whose name is a 
household word throughout the civilized 
world, and as someone once called him ‘‘the 
cleanest writer in a sex-ridden age.”’ 

A week previous (on July Ist) to his 
death Sir Arthur led a deputation of 
spiritualists (which ineluded Hannen 
Swaffer) to the Home Secretary, imploring 
Mr. J. R. Clynes to remove the restrictions 
of the Witchcraft and Vagrancy Acts 
under which his co-religionists have so long 
suffered. The deputation was received 
sympathetically, and Doyle was satisfied. 
I suppose spiritualism was Doyle’s only re- 
ligion during the last few years of his life. 


Mysterious Life, unending, unbeginning, 


Unlocks Earth’s opening, bars its closing 
door ; 

Old webs discarding, new webs ever spin- 
ning, 

Change is his mistress, Love his counsel- 
lor. 

He bides no question, but for evermore 

Oblivious of human joy or tears 

Across his loom, with dust of ages hoar, 

Guides the swift shuttle of the darting 
years, 

Fashioning fairer forms from ancient 
hopes and fears. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Coming from an Irish Roman Catholic 
family, he gradually became an agnostic— 
and finally repudiated Roman Catholicism 
altogether. He has left a secret code word 
by which Lady Doyle will be able to judge 
the genuineness of any alleged spirit com- 
munication. Sir Arthur was twice mar- 
ried—first to Louise, daughter of Mr. J. 
Hawkins, of Minsterworth, Gloucestershire, 
and secondly to Jean, daughter of Mr. J. 
B. Leckie of Crowborough. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, upon being informed of 
his death remarked: ‘‘Much more than 
most of us, he regarded himself as an 
apostle or missionary, and threw himself 
and his belongings into the psychic move- 
ment. Even among those impressed with 
the magnitude of the issue few are willing 
to sacrifice themselves to the same extent. 
His period of service is not ended.’’ 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle leaves a widow 
and two sons (Denis and Adrian) and two 
daughters (Mary and Jean) and is being 
buried in the garden of his residence at 
Crowborough on July llth. The Rev. C. 
Drayton Thomas will conduct the service. 
Although Sir Arthur has not yet been dead 
forty-eight hours, mediums in Vancouver, 
Paris, New York, Belgium and Italy have 
claimed to have been in touch with him. 


There is no Death. From wilderness and 
cell 
And loud bazaar stark lonely voices ery 
Like far-off bugle call or sunken bell 
Through all known time, this ancient 
mystery : 
Voices of 
descry 
A light that never was in earth beneath 
Or heaven above—and heard no god 
deny. 
beauty 
breath— 
All things that were and are proclaim— 
There is no Death. O. M. D. 


unknown seers who could 


All whispers with its dying 





